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TYPE WG 
Ceiling band of heavy 
gauge brass finished in old 
gold. Reflector plane, por- 


$-59156 


A 2-light home fix- 


ture typical of our celain enameled steel—outer 


edge in old ivory. Special 


complete line of wed 
glass bowl. 


home lighting units. 





Distinctive Designs for Every Lighting Need 


For the man who buys the lighting fixtures for the bank or office 
building, club, theatre, school, hospital, factory, or railroad station, 
Guth Lighting Equipment makes selection simple and easy. 


Such a wide variety of types and styles are offered that it is 
merely a matter of choosing designs in harmony with the archi- 
tectural and decorative treatment. 


Guth lighting fixtures have an established reputation for 
efficiency and economy. Wherever you find them you find eye- 
health and eye-comfort. You find homes made doubly inviting 
and business made more pleasant and profitable. 


Write for details of Guth Designing and Engineering Service, 
and copy of catalog No. 10, which pictures and describes the com- 


plete Guth line. 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and the Brascolite Company 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
one of the nine emt 
nent men of letters 
who created this 
reading plan 


This famous Book now FREE 


It contains the complete new plan for reading the essential 
literature of the world in only twenty minutes a day 


OW often we promise ourselves 
to do more worthwhile reading! 
How often we resolve to take 
fuller advantage of the priceless pleas- 
ure and profit that the great literature 
of the world holds for us! And yet 
how few of us ever find time to do it! 
For the world’s store of literature is 
so vast that no one can hope to read 
even a small part of it. In the library 
of the British Museum alone, for ex- 
ample, are four million books! What 
to read and where to begin? This has 
always been the baffling problem. 
Now at last it is solved! A remark- 
able new plan has been created that 
enables even the busiest individual to 
obtain a comprehensive grasp of the 
world’s literature, past and present. It 
requires but twenty minutes a day. 


How nine eminent men of letters 
created this new plan 


Nine eminent men of letters and ed- 
ucators contributed to the creation of 
this new reading plan. With Dr. 
Lyman Abbott as editor-in-chief were 
associated John Macy, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Asa Don Dickenson, Dr. 
Bliss Perry, Thomas L. Masson, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, George Iles, and 
others. 

_ It was a tremendous task that these 
famous authorities set for themselves— 
to select from all that had been writ- 


ten just those elements essential to a 
well-rounded education. But this was 
not all. The big problem still re- 
mained. How could the fruits of their 
labor be made available to the busy 
person with little time for reading? 
The answer was almost a _ master- 
stroke of genius. A Daily Reading 


Guide! 

The Daily Reading Guide is a planned 
course of reading. It tells you exactly 
what to read on each day of the Year, 
And each day’s reading is so arranged as 
to be associated, in point of timely inter- 
est, with the day for which it is 
scheduled, 

For example, on August 28th, the birth- 
day of Leo Tolstoi, you read his famous 
“Prisoner in the Caucasus.” Or on Sep- 
tember 29th, the anniversary of Emile 
Zola’s death, you read his “Death of 
Oliver Becaille.” Or on November 19th, 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, you read this immortal master- 
piece. 

And so, in but twenty minutes of fasci- 
nating reading each day, you cover the 
outstanding selections in fiction, poetry, 
drama, essays, biography. You obtain a 
comprehensive grasp of the best in all 
literature, You deepen and extend your 
acquaintance with the work of such im- 
mortal writers as Addison, Barrie, Burns, 
Byron, Carlyle, Conrad, De Quincey, 
Dickens, Lord Dunsany, Emerson, Gals- 
worthy, Washington Irving, Keats, Lamb, 
Macaulay, Thackeray, Whitman, and a 
host of others, 


A limited number of copies FREE 


Already the Daily Reading Guide has 
met with a tremendous welcome, Here 
surely is just such a reading plan as 
thousands have been waiting for. And 
now, in the interest of good reading, the 
publishers have arranged to distribute a 


limited number of copies entirely without 
charge, except for the small sum of 25 
to help cover the handling and shipping 
charges, 

You have only to mail the coupon be 
low and you will receive your copy of the 


Daily Reading Guide. This attractive 
volume is bound in blue cloth, with gold 
title decorations, and contains nearly 200 
pages. In addition to the complete daily 


iding for the entire year, it 
includes helpful ntroductory articles by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, John Macy, Richard 
Le Gallienne and Asa Don Dickenson, 

The Daily Reading Guide will solve the 
problem of worthwhile reading for you as 
it has for so many others, It will provide 
a simple, interesting way to become more 
familiar with those nspiring master 
pieces of literature that are counted 
among the finest glories of civilization. 
Surely you will avail yourself of tl 
liberal opportunity that brings you this 
remarkable volume FREE, Address the 
coupon to: 


outline of rea 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Dept. Y9112, Garden City, N. Y. 


~ - + 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. Y9112, Garden City, New York 
Gentlemen: lease send me entirely without 
obligation the Daily Reading Guide, containing 
nearly 200 pages, bound in rich blue cloth, which 
outlines a daily reading course of 20 minutes each 
day of the year on the greatest works of tl 
world’s most eminent authors I enclose 25 
currency or stamps to pay for the handling and 
shipping charges There are to be no further 

payments of any kind. 
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The Hotel 
of the 
Presidents 

















HEADQUARTERS 
OF ROTARIANS 













Built upon the site of the old Willard, 
the new hotel of the same name re- 
tains its position in the official and 
social life of Washington. 






















It is still the hotel of the Presidents— 
the hotel of all who appreciate the 
hospitality and traditions of the past, 
aptly combined with the conveniences 
and comforts of the present. 


As Washington’s Rotary Hotel, it ex- 
tends a true Rotarian welcome to all 
members of this great organization. 


Vhe 
NEW WILLARD 


Pennsylvania Avenue, 14th and F. Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Other Hotels under the management 
of Boomer-du Pont Propertics, Inc. 


The Waldorf-Astoria 


NEW YORK 


The Bellevue-Stratford 


PHILADELPHIA 
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yas December Number marks the end of another 

year for THE ROTARIAN. From a very smal! be- 

ginning this magazine has been pounding away {oy 

fourteen years at the walls of selfishness and petty 

prejudice. Today it reaches 100,000 subscribers in twenty- 

eight countries. Tomorrow it will be reaching a greater 

number, for each day brings many new readers and conse- 
quently added opportunities for service. 


Fourteen years is a fair slice out of an individual |ife, 
but a mere fragment in the life of humanity. The history 
of Service is long and often the results of its effort are not 
immediately apparent. But if, in these fourteen years, this 
magazine has been of material help in promoting Rotary 
both within and without the immediate circle of our mem- 
bership; if it has contributed anything worth while to the 
world’s thought or anything to the world’s happiness; if it 
has done anything to make life a bit more secure, a bit more 
enjoyable, then its fourteen years of effort is well justified. 

Plans are under way for the coming year—the fifteenth 
year of endeavor. Before the bells have rung the Old 
Year out, our first issue of the new year will be pour- 
ing from the presses, the first copies already on their 
way over land and sea to our subscribers. Often there 
is more than a grain of truth in that old story of the maga- 
zine artist who sat on a cake of ice in July that he might 
get his Christmas cover done in time! The exigencies of 
modern printing and publishing involve considerable ad 
vance work, and an editor might possibly let his Thanks- 
giving dinner cool while he hunted for a good poem about 
Spring. 

So we look forward to the New Year with anticipation 
sharpened by the effort of the present. We look forward 
to new and interesting contacts with our contributors and 
with our readers who have helped us so largely in the past. 
We look for new discoveries of talent, to new proofs of old 
friendships, to experiments in presentation, to new tang- 
ents of the circle of service. We hope that whatever we 
have done well we may do better, and whatever we have 
done badly we may learn to do well. We hope to earn your 
appreciation as well as your confidence—to win your friend- 
ship as well as your interest. 

We hope to keep the old faith in Rotary’s principles and 
to gain a new insight with which to interpret that faith to 
the world. And looking back at our progress for the last 
fourteen years we realize more keenly than ever the debt 
which we owe to our readers and to our contributors—the 
extent to which we must rely on you for guidance in our 
work. With your help we can make this fifteenth year a 
record year; we can get a little closer to being truly “the 
magazine of service.” For a magazine which fails to induce 
action, which does not influence opinion, is somewhat less 
useful than an undiscovered mummy. 

So we pause at the end of the Old Year to offer you our 
most sincere thanks for what you have done, and our most 
sincere hope that we will merit your continued help. May 
the season of gifts bring us realization of the charm of giv- 
ing—and the New Year show us new opportunities to serve. 


Who’s Who—Among Our Contributors 


R. SPRAGUE, who has been a contributor to the columns 

‘ of this magazine several times, is a past president of 
the Rotary Club of San Antonio, Texas. He used to be a 
jeweler—then the writing fever got him just as it has got- 
ten many another business man, so he gave up his jewelry 
business to devote his time exclusively to writing. He has 
just returned to America after spending several months in 
Europe and his article “Rotary in France” is the result of 
his observations among the Rotary clubs in France where 
as he says “my attendance has been more than 100 per 
cent.” 

JOSEPH LISTER RUTLEDGE, who contributes “The Ut- 
termost Farthing,” is an associate editor of Maclean’s 
magazine, a graduate of Toronto University, and a man 
(Continued on page 4) 
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While you are giving— 
give health 


THE greatest gift of all is health. You 
can give that priceless treasure of health 
to many this Christmas. Buy Christmas 
Seals. Everywhere are solitary sufferers 
and whole families stricken by the Great 
White Plague. Often they have no help 
except that furnished by the Tuberculosis 
Associations, which are financed by the 
annual sale of Christmas Seals. 














Give—and feel the joy that comes with 
giving. Buy Christmas Seals. They have tonne 
helped stamp out half the ravages of ate 
consumption. Buy Christmas Seals, and ae 


help stamp out the dread disease entirely. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Everp Christmas Problem— 


becomes a Christmas joy, a source 
of satisfaction, when you solve it 


right! You'll have the pleasure of 
feeling you used good buying judg- 
ment when you see the enjoyment 


a Matthaei Christmas Fruit Cake 
will bring. 

















CHRISTMAS 
isn’t CHRISTMAS 


for a lot of folks without one of these wonder- 
ful Fruit Cakes to give the occasion the real old- 
fashioned Christmas flavor! Just as necessary as 
the holly and the Christmas candles! 


Matthaei Christmas Fruit Cakes are baked spe- 
the 







cially for Holiday season—far enough in 
advance to allow them to age to a delicious 
mellowness—and are shipped all over the coun- 
try, safely and attractively packed in beautiful 
holiday boxes. 

Made of luscious fruits, plump raisins and sweet-flavored 
nuts, blended in a cake of wonderful richness and 
unequaled flavor 

A Christmas gift all share in. Shipped promptly to you 
or to your friends-—$3.50 for a 3-pound cake. 

ner. Address: 


WILL MATTHAEI 
MATTHAEI BAKING CO. 


Tacoma, Washington 





>» ‘Say'Metty Xmas with a 
MATTHAEI CHRISTMAS FRUIT CAKE 














French Silk 


ge & French Lisle 
$7.50 pair 


$3.50 pair 


French Brocaded Silk Lounge Robe 


Ilandsomely 


Lined, Price $175.00. 


DISTINCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS 
The Articles shown above are of Luxurious 
Quality. They come in a wide variety of 
Beautiful Colorings, and are suitable for 
Gifts of Exceptional Character. State Size 
and Colors preferred when ordering by mail. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS , 


Si2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
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who has traveled widely and observed closely. “E have a 
sneaking affection for this story of Simon Utterly and John 
Harmon,” he wrote. “Besides I want to show Rotarians 
that I can write something other than business stories.” 
Incidentally, “The Yes, Yes Chorus” in the October num- 
ber, a business story of the “yes-yes-fellows,” brought many 
favorable responses. : 

It is always interesting to hear a showman who has been 
closely associated with various branches of the show busi- 
ness tell of his experiences; that is why we welcomed the 
opportunity to have FRANK HOLLAND, manager of the 
Victory Theatre of Evansville, Indiana, and a member of the 
Rotary Club of that city, tell us some of his reflections after 
twenty years “on the road.” And we were doubly fortunate 
in having the cooperation of another showman in securing 
for us some unusually interesting photographs of some of 
the “old timers” in the “varieties” of a generation ago, 
which are used with the article—a Rotary service which 
came from Rotarian Jack Royal, manager of B. F. Keith’s 
“Palace Theater” of Cleveland. 


ARTHUR G. STAPLES, in his contribution “The Throttle 
—Or the Flywheel?” uses the scapel in an effective way on 
a Rotary condition that has probably given to the critics 
of Rotary more reason for criticism than any other one 
thing. Rotarian Staples is editor of The Lewiston Journal, 
and member of the Rotary Club of Lewiston and Auburn, 
Maine. 

BURLIE McCUBBIN, until just recently secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Fulton, Missouri, contributes this month the 
second installment of “The Letters of a Rotarian to His 
Son.” We have been hearing a great deal about these 
letters since the first installment appeared in the Novem- 
ber number, with such flattering expressions as “a notable 
contribution,” “real Rotary literature,” “packed full of 
Rotary,” and many others of like flavor. Rotarian McCub- 
bin is known throughout the Fourteenth District as the 
man who guided the destinies of “The Rotary Cog,” the 
publication of Fulton Rotary, and to a great many other 
Rotarians who attended the Rotary Convention at Toronto 
as the man who served as chairman of the Special Assem- 
bly on Rotary Club Publications. 


SID HARDIN, whose article, “Your Boy—What Is He 
Going to Do Tomorrow?” we present in this number, is 
president of the Rotary Club of Mission, Texas, and super- 
intendent of the Mission Public Schools. “One of the big- 
gest jobs that confronts me in my daily work with boys,” 
he writes, “is that of starting them in the right direction 
in the selection of their life work. This article is the result 
of ten years of work with boys in this section of Texas.” 

C. F. TAEUSCH (“Professional Ethics”) is a member of 
the faculty of the University of Iowa, an institution which 
is not only famous for the many great men it has turned 
out but also for the lead that it is taking in the study and 
practice of higher business and professional ethics. 

WILLIAM LEWIS BUTCHER, who contributes “Train- 
ing for Boys Work Leadership,” is Boys Welfare Director 
of the New York Children’s Aid Society, the largest organi- 
zation working with children in the United States. 
“Butch,” as his friends know him, has spoken in a hundred 
cities in the United States and Canada, making boys work 
surveys in several of them. He is Secretary of the U. S. 
National Boys Week Committee, and a lecturer in several 
colleges on the boy and his problems. 

HARRY BOTSFORD (“The Garden Pirate—and Others’’) 
is a frequent contributor to this magazine. Most of his 
time he spends in interviewing presidents and executives 
of large corporations in order to discover the essentials 
necessary to their success. 

JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, platform orator, author and 
publisher of “The National Magazine,” probably knows 
more famous people than any other one man in America. 
This month he contributes a sketch of a Rotarian with an 
interesting and successful career for our “Unusual Stories 
of Unusual Men” page. 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH is known as “the poet who makes 
living a joy,” his poems being syndicated in many news- 
papers by the McClure Newspaper Syndicate of New York. 
Many Rotarians know him personally through his appear- 
ance before their clubs as humorist and orator. 
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OUR PAY 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
Illustration by Cleggs Vollmer 


ET me come home tonight, O Lord, 


From all my work, with some re- 


ad L ward, 


Some recompense for having driven 

My soul and body, something given 

To pay me for the weary hours 

I labored under yonder tow’'rs 

Or walked the furrows in the fields; 
God grant the night-time something 

yields 
To pay a man for all his day, 
For all the hours he gave away. 


Gold? Yes, a man must have his wages; 

It has been so through all the ages. 

A man must always have his hire 

To set his table, feed his fire. 

And yet his wage, however much, 

Is never quite enough to touch 

His weary hands and heart with healing; 

He must come homeward somehow 
feeling, 

However much a man has made, 

That not with this a man is paid. 


For not for this a fellow labors, 
However liberal his neighbors; 

And I would throw aside my pen, 
And never pick it up again, 

If someone thought because | need 
My board to set, my fire to feed, 
That, having these, I am repaid 
For any little rimes I made. 

And you, | think would throw aside 
Your tools, like me, unsatisfied. 


But if we can come home tonight 

And know today we did the right, 

And made the world, that never knew it, 
A little better, passing through it, 

Can know we caused a lip to smile, 

Or lightened someone's load awhile, 
That something we have made or done 
Has brought delight to anyone, 

Yes, know we served our fellowmen, 
Then we are paid—but not til] then. 
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Your Boy—W hat Is He Going to Do Tomorrow? 


By Sid Hardin 


but its ultimate goal is progress. Its 

history is a story of the age-long struggle 

of mankind for peace and happiness. Each 
succeeding generation finds society more complex, 
industry more thoroughly organized, and the 
demand for specialized workers more acute. 
Hence, the boy of today will soon be standing on 
the threshhold of his life work. Many profes- 
sions will be calling, the world of industry that 
is losing itself in cooperative combinations will 
open before him, and then, there will be much 
heavy work to be done. The career that he 
chooses is one of the most significant things in 
his life, and his preparation for that career is 
too serious a problem for him to solve by himself. 


In the early years of the boy’s life, his individ- 
uality and his natural abilities should be re- 
spected and developed to their greatest extent. 
Already thousands of young men have entered 
professions for which they are totally unfit and 
the result is utter failure. The pettifogging law- 
yer, misdirected in the choice of his profession, 
drifts into cheap politics through no inherent 
fault of his own. The quack doctor never intended 
to be a quack. He hoped to shine in his profes- 
sion; but someone planted a false hope in his 
breast and he took up the wrong profession. If 
a man fails in business he says the town in which 
he is located is “no good.” If the teacher fails he 
seldom takes any part of the responsibility. Ifa 
preacher empties a church he explains his failure 
by saying that the community is the most unre- 
sponsive and ungodly in which he has ever la- 
bored. The pathos of the situation lies in the 
fact that most failures are due to misdirection in 
the choice of a life work; the failures never recog- 
nize this and continue to blame society until the 
courts plant a red flag where the wreck went down! 


In the early days of our civilization the laws 
of society made it compulsory upon every man to 
train his sons in some “useful occupation” by ap- 
prentice to a trade. But that law has long ago 
become obsolete, the apprentice system is passing 
from society forever, and education has been sub- 
stituted as a short cut to proficiency in the arts, 
sciences, commerce, professions, and in all fields 
of activity. Under a complex system of this kind, 
it is necessary that the boy be trained in a specific 
line of work that suits his inherent ability and 
personality. Success in life depends upon how a 
man uses what he has, how he develops his tal- 
ents that God has given him, and how he accumu- 
lates knowledge and ability and working power 
as he grows in his life work; and this is difficult 


(Cee ae moves in a dull procession, 


to do, unless the work and the man agree with 
one another. It is obvious that the man who is 
fitted by nature to become an expert accountant 
will lose a large part of his effectiveness if he 
goes on the road as a salesman; or the man who 
is fitted by nature to be a great lawyer will likely 
fail as an agriculturist. 


Before any specialization is done in the prep- 
aration of the boy for his life work, certain 
definite standards of conduct, integrity, char- 
acter, and Rotary principles should be inculcated 
in his heart. During this very period he must 
be getting a foundation in the rudimentary sub- 
jects of the Elementary Schools. By the time 
he reaches high school he should have some idea 
of what he wishes to become and by the time he 
has finished his high-school course he should 
know positively what his work in life will be. 
The story goes that a Greek parent approached 
Socrates in Athens on one occasion and asked the 
noted philosopher what a boy should be taught. 
The brief and pointed answer was this: “A Boy 
should be taught that which he will need to know 
when he becomes a man.” 


HE boy who has a natural dislike for mathe- 

matics and accuracy invites failure when he 
takes up the study of engineering. If his grades 
in English, literature, history, public speaking, 
and civics are low, his chances in the study of law 
are not promising. If he has a dislike for books, 
he cannot succeed in a profession that requires 
constant work with books. The boy who has poor 
grades in all of his high-school work has poor 
prospects in the study of medicine. The practice 
of medicine is a very exacting profession, the 
preparation long and tedious, and the student 
who is not a lover of learning had better enter a 
line of work less exacting. Not only professions 
are calling for good coam, bet business occupations 
compete for the best brains of the land. The 
boy who has natural ability in advertising should 
be encouraged te take advanced courses in higher 
accountancy, insurance, salesmanship, and simi- 
lar lines of activity. The boy who is gifted in 
mathematics and who prefers an out-door life 
should be advised to study civil engineering, or if 
he has a taste for electricity, he should be en- 
couraged to study electrical engineering. 


These examples are sufficient to give the trend 
of thought in assisting the boy to solve his great- 
est problem-—that of a life work. To expect the 
boy to succeed without respecting his natural 
talents is just about as reasonable as to expect a 
stool to stand on two legs. 
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We are looking in upon the Rotary Club of Paris, France, at its week! 
luncheon at 12:30 o’clock on Wednesday at the Hotel du Pavillon. Rotary 
visitors are always welcome. This Rotary club was first organized in April, 
1921. The membership has reached one hundred and the club is finding 
many avenues for service in the great French metropolis in addition to 
taking an active part in Rotary extension in other French cities. 





Jacques 
Vienot 
Secretary of 


the Rotary Club 
of Paris. 





Henri Vimont 
President of the Rotary Club of Paris 
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These Rotarians have had a prominent part in guiding the destinies of the Rotary Club of Paris. They 
are, left to right, Henri Brown, former vice-president; Marcel Franck, immediate past president; Andre 
Molina, past president, and Albert Baudouin, former secretary. 
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Beautiful welcome signs, printed in 
colors, and displayed in the Hotel du 
Pavillon, invite the visitor to luncheon 
with the Rotary Club of Paris. The 
Rotary wheel is reproduced in blue and 
gold and opposite the wheel is the de- 
vice of the city of Paris—a shield with 
a ship set off against a red background 
and the fleur-de-lis designs on a blue 
background, the whole surmounted by a 
golden crown. “The vessel may be 
tossed about by the waves but it will 
not sink” the Latin phrase tells us. 


Rotary in France 


NE DAY last winter I attended 

a Rotary luncheon in a city 

in the eastern part of the 

United States and chanced to 

remark to the member who sat next to 

me that I was very well acquainted 

with the Rotary Club of Paris, France. 
The member was quite interested. 

“T hope to visit Paris myself some 
time soon,” he said. “Please tell me: 
Does the Paris Rotary Club hold its 
meetings in the French language?” 

Which remark would seem to furnish 
a good text for this article. 

Since the first French Rotary club 
vas established, in Paris, it has been 
my privilege to attend its meetings fre- 
quently; for several months during the 
present year my attendance record 
mong the French clubs has been 100 
per cent. The net result of these ex- 
periences has been to impress upon me 
more strongly than ever that Rotary 
s too big a thing to be the property of 
ne nation or even any group of nations 

+h happen to speak the same lan- 
he Paris Rotary Club certainly does 
| its meetings in the French lan- 
ge, as do the other French clubs. 

totary clubs in Italy hold theirs 
talian, and the Spanish clubs hold 
rs in Spanish. To do anything else 
d be a mere grafting of one coun- 

institutions onto another country. 
ital thing like Rotary needs to 
ng direct from the soil. 

is usual to consider France as a 
m of forty million people, but this 
re nowhere near covers the people 
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who live under the French flag. The 
president of the French Republic is the 
official head of an empire of close to 
one hundred million—scarcely less than 
the population of the United States. 


There are at present four Rotary 
clubs in France—Paris, Lyons, Toulouse 
and Nice. The Paris club is the parent 
organization, having been chartered in 
April, 1921. This may seem slow prog- 
ress to Rotarians in lands where the 
growth of Rotary has been rapid dur- 
ing the past five years. However, it 
took years for Rotary to get a head- 
way in America, in Canada, in the 
British Isles, in Cuba, in every coun- 
try. “Slowly but surely” has been the 
Rotary program everywhere. Further- 
more, it must be remembered that busi- 
ness men in the older countries do not 
take readily to innovations, and for 
very good reasons. 


In America business men are heard 
to say, “I’ll try anything once,” which 
sentiment is considered rather a mat- 
ter for self-congratulations and a mark 
of alert progressiveness. In younger 
and newer countries, surrounded by un- 
developed resources and easier indus- 
trial conditions, a man may indeed “try 
anything once,” and suffer very little 
in case the enterprise turns out badly. 
The life stories of the majority of the 
most successful business men of coun- 
tries with vast undeveloped resources 
are stories of alternating failure and 
triumph. 

In the older countries of Europe a 
business man cannot afford to take 


chances. There are no opportunities 
to make quick fortunes because busi- 
ness is practically at saturation point 
and to get along in the world one must 
build slowly and regularly, playing the 
game according to established rules and 
taking care that no mishap sets him 
back irretrievably. It is dangerous to 
go on the principle of “trying anything 
once,” because the man who goes bank-~- 
rupt seldom can get on his feet again. 

A very good illustration is found in 
Thackery’s great novel “Vanity Fair,” 
in the character of Mr. Smedley. Read- 
ing this book years ago I used to won- 
der why Mr. Smedley, for years a pros- 
perous London merchant, should have 
crumpled up when reverses came and 
sunk into a futile and discouraged old 
age. Now I know why. The European 
business man gets a single chance at 
success. If he gets into a position 
where he cannot meet his obligations 
he is considered incompetent to be 
trusted further. 


NDER these conditions it is natural 

that Rotary should grow slowly in 
a country like France. The business 
men are trained to move with caution, 
taking no snap judgments and making 
sure a thing is valuable before commit- 
ting themselves to it. 

However slowly the movement may 
spread in France, one may be sure its 
growth will be steady and permanent 
because the French nation is naturally 
a Rotary nation. The national motto 
itself, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, is 
a Rotary motto. The lack of class dis- 





tinctions is surprising to the 
tourist who visits France for 
the first time. Not long ago 
I had an interview in Paris 
with a man who stands very 
high in Government circles, 
very well to do and promi- 
nent in his profession as 
lawyer, who mentioned quite 
simply and as a matter of 
fact that his only brother was a hair- 
dresser. On another occasion I had 
called on a Parisian friend, a business 
man of large affairs. It chanced to be 
lunch time and as usual in Paris the 
office was closed for the transaction of 
regular business. All the clerks had 
gone out for their meal, the only ones 
remaining being the proprietor himself 
and one of the porters; and when I 
came upon them these two were en- 
gaged in an animated discussion over a 
book that the porter had brought to 
read during his leisure time. The book 
was a French translation of 
the plays of William Shakes- 
peare! 

At another time I happened 
to pass the Comédie Fran- 
caise, the theater that the 
Government has supported for 
more than two hundred years 
as a means of perpetuating an 
interest in classical drama. It 
was late at night and the per- 
formance had been over for 
half an hour, but a crowd of 
people was gathered about the 
stage exit waiting for someone 
to come out. It was a rather 
shabby crowd; from the ap- 
pearance one would judge the 
individuals to be of the class of 
small grocerymen, mechanics, 
stenographer girls, and depart- 
ment-store clerks. Directly 
the person came out for whom 
the crowd had been waiting. It 
proved not to be one of the 
Paris stage beauties nor a 
handsome leading man, but a 
very stout, competent-looking 
woman of sixty; the crowd 
parted for her and applauded 


lustily as she stepped across 





Views of M. Binetti’s laboratory for re- 

search work towards discovering a cure 

for cancer, equipped and maintained for 

their fellow-member by the Rotary Club 
of Paris. 


the sidewalk and into a waiting taxicab. 
The play that evening had _ been 
“Phedre,” by Racine. The actress had 
given an especially artistic rendition of 


. G. Sloan (left) President of the Rotary Club of London, 
- a recent banquet in the Hotel Cecil, London, presented 
to R. M. Delamare, President of the Rotary Club of Nice, 
France, a jeweled badge of office, a tribute to the new club 
at Nice and its first president. 

in February of this year and has twenty-five members. 


Nice Rotary was organized 
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her part and the gailery 
crowd had stayed half an 
hour overtime to show its ap- 
preciation. 

With its foundation of real 
democracy and the unusual 
education of the mass of the 
people one may expect that 
France will go far in the 
Rotary movement. Not, per 

haps, along quite the same lines as in 
America or Great Britain, but in its 
own individual way, which after all is 
the best way; for a good share of the 
troubles in the world come from people 
trying to insist that other people shall 
seek salvation in some one particular 
manner. 

N Nice we find what is very largely a 

residence and tourist city, though its 
industries are by no means negligible. 
During the winter and spring, tens of 
thousands of people from every corner 
of the world seek the comfort and lux- 
ury of Nice hotels, the beauty 
of the surrounding gardens, 
and the wonderful picture of 
the blue Mediterranean. These 
visitors stroll on the long 
Promenade des Anglais, visit 
the two casinos, share in the 
lavish entertainments  fur- 
nished by the citizens, and find 
health in a climate which is 
never too hot despite the fact 
Nice is so far south. As the 
center of a great flower-grow- 
ing district, Nice also becomes 
a center for the perfume in- 
dustry, although she has other 
industries, and exports consid- 
erable agricultural produce 
Probably the best description 
of Nice I can give was that ex- 
pressed by an American from 
Sioux City, Iowa, whom I met 
on a train one day in southern 
France. He had spent a mo! 
in Nice and I asked him if 
enjoyed himself. 

“Did I enjoy myself?” he 
peated. “You know I ¢ 
Nice is the one place where 
the dreams you ever had 
your life come true.” 
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lhe Rotary Club of Toulouse, France, was organized in June, 1923, by Roger Caujolle (standing fifth from right of picture) who 
later became the club’s first secretary. Charles Wachter, former secretary of Paris Rotary, is seated third from left in the first row 
Following in order are: Marcel Franck, immediate past presidentof Paris Rotary, Fred W. Teele, special commissioner of Rotary 
International, Dr. Mathieu Montalegre, immediate past president of the Rotary Club of Toulouse, and the late M. Caujolle, father 


Many other Rotarians will have a 
hance to test the truth of that if Nice 
secures the international convention in 
1926—and that invitation is being vig- 
orously seconded. 
France has not yet 
had a convention, 
ind the desire for 
one shows how 
viftly Rotary has 
established itself 


nere. 


The charter-night 
celebration of the 
Nice club was truly 
a cosmopolitan af- 
fair. Among those 
present were: Fred 
W. Teele, special 


Rotary Interna- 
tional in Europe; 
L. G. Sloan, presi- 

nt, and Charles 


Dewey, past president of the Rotary 


ib of London, England; James Hen- 
mn, president of the Rotary Club of 
in, Italy; Norrie Miller, past presi- 
t of the Rotary Club of Perth, Scot- 
|; J. H. Iles, president, Rotary Club 
Margate, England; Charles Wachter, 
ner secretary of Paris Rotary, and a 
iber of other Rotarians from Paris. 
lanchester, Harrogate, Morecambe, 
other Rotary clubs in England 
represented; and there were Ro- 
ins from the United States. They 
ame to give the new club a wel- 
+; and they went away with a warm 
in their hearts for Nice Rotary. 
he president of the Rotary Club of 


of the organizer of the club. 


Nice, R. M. Delamare, is somewhat of 
a globe-trotter, for though he is a 


graduate of the University of Paris, 
he spent several years in America, and 





Officials of the Rotary Club of Lyons, 

France: Above—Claude Silvestre (left) 

president, and Etienne Fougere, immediate 

past president. Below—Georges Bataillard, 
secretary. 


was for some time professor of French 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
returned to the French Colors when the 
war broke out and during 1918 he was 
French Controleu: 
of the Paris Y. M 
UA. 

To remind Nice 
Rotarians of their 
happy inaugura 
tion meeting and as 
a mark of tribute 
to the new club and 
its president, L. G 
Sloan, president of 
the London Club, 
asked permission to 
present to Rotar 
ian Delamare a 
badge of office bear 
ing the arms of 
London and of 
Nice. The offer was 
enthusiastically re 
just recently at a great 
banquet of Rotarians and their 
ladies in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Hotel Cecil, in London, a jeweled badge 
of office was formally presented to the 
president of the Nice club. 

Already Nice Rotary has furnished 
an example of the high quality of its 
membership, for M. F. Fabret has in 


ceived, and 


vented an apparatus which, it is be 
lieved, 
stubborn problem—the problem of a 


has solved an old and very 


local anaesthetic which could be used 
in dentistry without bad after-effects. 
His ingenious arrangement of oxygen 
and carbonic-acid gas tanks permits the 
(Continued on y 


freezing of a page 36) 
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“Do you belong here?” the dealer in antiques asked softly. : 
“Used to, years ago,” the stranger mumbled . . . “but it’s The Uttermost Farthing: page 1 
changed, all changed—people—places—all different.” 
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The Uttermost Farthing 


WAS chance that brought the 
tranger down that silent street, 
‘hance and hunger and a driving 
leet. On other streets the win- 
famed with their Christmas cheer, 
ostling crowds passed to and fro, 
arms piled high with parcels. But 
is dark here, and the street lamps, 
hadowed by towering warehouses, 
‘ but a fitful glare. It was quiet, too, 
the oppressive quiet of deserted 
ts. Perhaps it was this that turned 
stranger’s steps that way. He had 
t air about him. 

He made his way carefully, his little, 
beady eyes stabbing to left and right 
eager, restless glances. It was ap- 
parent that he sought for some familiar 
landmark, and was surprised and dis- 

turbed by the strangeness about him. 
The little shop of the dealer in an- 
tiques was evidently not what he 
sought. He came on it suddenly, a little 
shambling building lost in a maze of 
towering warehouses that faced on 
other streets. It seemed as though 
it might have been forgotten while 
its great neighbors were growing 
about it. The stranger eyed it 
curiously; then, picking his way 
across the street, he scanned it 

more closely with cunning eyes. 
There was a patch of shelter 
about the doorway, where the ex- 
tending roof gave some protection 
from the sleet. He stopped there, 
draggled and shivering; then, as 
though suddenly making up 
his mind, he turned and 

entered. 

The dim light of the 
treet lamps before the door 
filtered through dusty win- 
dows, adding a sense of age 
ind dust and disarray, as 
though long-dead houses 
id disgorged their con- 
nts within its cramped 
ills. There was silence, 
, that unnerved him and 
‘ew his furtive glance back 
the friendly street with- 


0" 


A dim light shone 
rough a door at the back of the shop, 
t from where he stood, it was hidden 
m him so that the place seemed 
ipty and desolate, and peopled only 
th unfriendly shadows. 
He made his way forward, cautious- 
following an apparently open path 
ong the myriad of things that 
ittered the floor; stopping at times, 
he did so, to listen. He shivered a 
tle as the corner of a spinnet caught 
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Illustrations by Roy Fisher 


at his coat like clutching fingers, but 
he continued his steady progress. 

A soft voice spoke from the stillness. 
The stranger wheeled and lurched into 
flight. There was a crash as some ob- 
struction caught him, and he squealed 
like a trapped animal. Then, recover- 
ing himself, he stopped and listened. 
His hand dropped to his pocket and his 
face took on an ugly leer. 

“I’m sorry if I startled you.” The 
soft voice spoke again. 

Turning swiftly, the stranger saw a 
small bent figure approaching, and he 
laughed, shortly, at his fears. 

The dealer in antiques moved among 
the maze of objects with unerring 
steps. Something of their age, some- 
thing that was more than a mere 
physical thing, had left its mark upon 
him. “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” he asked. 
























“If it comes again,” he said, almost 
in a whisper, “If it comes again 
it will be a sign.” 


“1 am cold and hungry,” growled the 
stranger. ‘“Haven’t eaten all day. I 
saw your light,” he lied fluently now, 
“thought you might give me something 
for a bowl of soup. I’m starving.” 

The dealer in antiques came nearer, 
scanning him with a kindly interest. 
“Wait,” he said, softly, “I’ll get you 
something. Sit down and wait—over 
here.” 


‘T= stranger followed him, sinking 
readily enough into the chair that the 
old man pointed out in the little oasis 
of open space at the back of the store. 
But his uneasy eyes followed the old 
man’s retreating figure, and his body 
was tensed, ready for swift action. But 
through the open door, he saw the 
shadow of the dealer in antiques mov- 
ing about with soft, sure movements 
that betokened the accustomed task. 

It was not long before the old man 
was back, carrying an old, blue coffee 
pot and a plate piled high with thick 
slices of bread. These he placed on a 
near-by table. “It’s not much,” he said, 
apologetically, “but it is food.” 

The stranger ate wolfishly, gulp- 
ing the steaming coffee in great 
draughts; and as the warmth of 
food and drink stole over him the 
hunted look departed. 

“Do you belong here?” the old 
man asked, softly. 

“Used to, years ago,” the 
stranger mumbled, without break- 
ing his uncleanly feasting, “but 
it’s changed, all changed—people— 
places—all different. Used to be a 
rum shop down the 
street where the big 
warehouse stands.” 

“Do you know any- 
one here, now?” 

The stranger turned 
on him swiftly as 
though seeking some 
hidden significance in 
the words. But the 
old face showed only 
a kindly interest. 

“Know anyone 
named Harmon?” the 
stranger demanded, 
craftily. 

“Harmon? Do you 
mean John Harmon? 
The John Harmon?” 
The old man looked at 
him with surprise. 

“Sure, the John Harmon,” the 
stranger said with a sneer. “I know 
him. I knew him well, once.” 

“But if you know him—if you knew 
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him well—he would surely be glad to 
help?” 

The stranger burst into a dry cack- 
ling laugh, devoid of merriment. “You 
don’t know John Harmon,” he said. 
“Did he ever help anyone? Do you 
think he ever will help anyone, this side 
of Hell? But he might be made to 
help,” he continued, with a sudden 
burst of anger. “See, I know some- 
thing about Harmon that might make 
him help—if I dared,” he concluded, 
lamely. 


HERE was silence for a while as the 

stranger returned to his food, eating 
more slowly now, taking in his sur- 
roundings with appraising glances. 

“But I don’t understand,” said the 
dealer in antiques. 

The stranger pushed back his chair, 
rubbing a dirty hand across his mouth. 
“You don’t know Harmon,” he sneered. 
“Nobody knows him.” His voice took 
on a snarl. “Nobody knuws what’s in 
his dirty black heart..... But I know 
something; something he wouldn’t want 
me to know. It’s worth money, too, 
more than I need. I could make him pay.” 

The warmth and food and human 
company had made him loquacious. 
“Years ago,” he continued, “twenty 
years ago—he wasn’t worth a million 
then. Where did he get it all? Do you 
know? Does anyone know? Money gets 
money,” he continued with a sneer, “but 
twenty years ago he hadn’t anything— 
no more than I have now. We worked 
together. I know.” 

“How did he get it?” The old man’s 
thoughts were elsewhere but he feigned 
a kindly interest. 

“How did he get it?” 
turned in his chair and 
old man with crafty eyes. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, suddenly. 
“You won’t use it. You haven’t the 
heart—no more than I have.” 

“Twenty years ago,” he continued, “I 
worked in a mill, here along with Har- 
mon and a fellow named Sharpe. It 
used to be down by the waterfront— 
gone now. 

“Well, part of Harmon’s work was 
to go to the bank for the money for pay 
night. Every Friday it was. He’d 
take a cheque from the office, and they’d 
give him the cash in bundles of tens 
and fives and ones, and in silver. He 
had a satchel for carrying it. He’d 
been doing it so long that they thought 
he was safe. So, after a while, they 
didn’t watch him any more. Sometimes 
Sharpe would sneak out and go with 
him—they were thick, thick as thieves. 
But mostly he went alone.” 

The dealer in antiques was listening 
now with a real interest. 

“Mostly he went for the money just 
before the bank closed,” the stranger 


The stranger 
scanned the 
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continued, “but this day he went early. 
The stuff hadn’t been counted out. 
They asked him to wait and they’d fix 
it up. But not him—said he’d call back 
instead. Made some talk about being 
busy—all that came out in evidence. 
Someone did call back, about twenty 
minutes later, shoved the cheque 
through the wicket and got the money. 
It was dark and foggy, that came out 
in evidence, too, and they didn’t pay 
much attention to him. Harmon was ex- 
pected, you see. Then about half an 
hour later Harmon came with another 
cheque. You can bet they took notice 
then. But there was the cheque Har- 
mon had just given in. It was good, 
and the other one was forged. 

The stranger took a greasy pipe from 
his pocket and lighted it, blowing 
wreaths of smoke about him with evi- 
dent content. The dealer in antiques 
watched him with something akin to 
fascination. 

“Harmon’s a deep lad,” the stranger 
continued after a pause. “They never 
figured that he’d have the nerve to go 
there twice; couldn’t see where was the 
sense in it anyway. You see, they fig- 
ured that if he wanted to get away with 
the money, he could have done it easily 
enough, for a while at least. Didn’t 
seem no sense in this other business. 
Questioned him a bit, of course, but he 
had his story pat, and they didn’t really 
suspect him, anyway.” 

He puffed in silence for a while, and 
then, “Harmon’s a deep lad,” he re- 
peated. “He didn’t want to go away. 
He’d planned a better game than that. 
He’s a clever devil, and hard, hard as 
all Hell.” 

“And the other?” The old man almost 
breathed the question. 

“Sure, they got him. Sharpe knew 
all about the cheque and the pay night, 
and he looked like Harmon, same size, 
same complexion. They were even 
dressed alike. I didn’t think of that at 
the time, but I thought of it later. It 
was all part of his cleverness. Sharpe 
had been out that afternoon, too. Har- 
mon found him before the police, told 
him they were after him and he’d better 
beat it. Gave him money, too. They’d 
been great friends, and Sharpe was 
scared—and he went away.” 

“Of course they brought him back. 
That wasn’t hard. He wasn’t quick 
like Harmon. They didn’t have much 
on him, except that he’d run away, and 
that he was always short of money. 
That finished him. 

“They never got the money—ten 
thousand odd it was—but they got 
Sharpe—sent him down for seven 
years. He died before he got out. That 
made Harmon safe.” 

The stranger opened his coat and 
took from an inside pocket a greasy, 
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paper-covered package. “See, cre jt 
is,” he said. He opened the packa. « with 
care and took from it some nev. paper 
clippings. “Carried them for venty 
years, off and on,” he said. 

The dealer in antiques bent 0\>r the 
clippings, holding them close ‘o his 
near-sighted eyes. It was a: the 
stranger had said. The story was the 
same—more detailed—but the same. [t 
seemed so clear that he never thought 
to doubt the other’s conclusions. {|t 
fitted in, so well, with all that he had 
heard of Harmon. 

“You figure round,” the stranger’s 
harsh voice recalled the old man to the 
present. “Harmon got money just 
about that time—began to speculate. 
You can’t do that without money. He 
made pots of it. You look it up. He 
got his start twenty years ago, after 
that boy went down. Did it slowly— 
oh! he’s a deep devil. But he had 
money then.” 

“Poor boy,” said the dealer in an- 
tiques, softly. “Poor boy.” 

“Yes, poor devil,” said the stranger. 
“And that man,” he continued with a 
snarl, “that man sitting on his money 


bags. You could make him pay with 
what I know.” He leered at the old 
man evilly. 


“Want to make money?” he de- 
manded. “There’s the way. Old Har- 
mon would not want that story told.” 

The old man shook his head. “Blood 
money.” 

“Take it and give it away, then,’ 
sneered the stranger. “I’d take it. It 
wouldn’t hurt me.” He laughed harsh- 
ly. “I came here to get him,” he said, 
“but I haven’t the heart. He broke me 
once—I haven’t the heart—never will 
have now.” He tossed the papers aside 
with an oath. 


TH steady drip, drip, of the rain 

muffled the footsteps of the few 
passers-by. The stranger got to his 
feet slowly, looking about him uncer- 
tainly. 

“Know why I came here?” he de- 
manded. “I came to clean you out. | 
need money. You must have something 
hidden in a stocking somewhere around. 
I’ve a mind to get it.” He eyed the old 
man speculatively. “Where do you keep 
it?” he asked. 

“There’s nothing here,” the old man 
said, softly, “only this.” He put his 
hand in his pocket and took out a sma!! 
handful of silver coins and laid them on 
the table. “Not many customers, to- 
day,” he said apologetically. “That's 
all there is, but you are welcome to it.” 

The stranger scooped up the silver 
with his eyes on the older man. “You 
might be lying,” he said, suspiciously. 

The old man shook his head. “No 
he said, “there’s nothing else, nothin” 
you could take away. You can stay an 
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The dealer in antiques started. . . . When he looked up again Harmon faced him behind the cruel, blued-steel 
length of a revolver. “It’s all written down,” the old man’s voice went on as though he were speaking to him- 


self—“all written down—in justice. 


if you wish. You can stay the 
ht. It’s raining hard.” 
sut the stranger shook his head. 
00 quiet,” he said, “too quiet for me. 
ive no heart now.” He turned up 
collar of his shabby coat, and with- 
another word shambled through the 
Pp out into the dripping night. 
he dealer in antiques followed him 
the door and stood watching till his 
m, bent to meet the sweeping rain, 


was lost in the shadows. It was nothing 
to him that the man had come to rob. 
He bore no resentment, indeed it had 
passed from his mind. 

A few passers-by stared, curiously, 
at the bent form in the doorway, but 
he did not notice them. He saw, in- 
stead, a great, brown-stone house, on 
the hill, and in it a man, heavy-jawed 
and sullen. 

“Poor lad,” he thought, “dead, and in 


If I should disappear that would still remain.” 


prison. ‘Guiltless,’ the stranger had 
said. And John Harmon had sent him 
to prison and to death—John Harmon, 
with his great house, and his wealth, 
and his cruel jaw.” All that he had 
heard of Harmon rose up to complete 
the picture. “Ruthless and cruel,” they 
said. There was more than one hint of 
wrong doing, but nothing proven. 
“Money and power,” they said, had 
shielded him. (Continued on page 63) 
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The Show Business and Show Folks 


A Rotarian’s reminiscences of twenty years 
with the “varieties” and under the “big top” 


THE world’s a _ stage—” 
as Shakespeare said, and 
every day we have new proof 
of the fact. It makes no dif- 
ference whether we observe how the 
preacher directs the thought of his 
congregation; watch while the lawyer 
moulds the mind of a jury; or mark 
how the professional golfer does his 
hole in par with a nonchalant ease 
that rouses the admiration of the gal- 
lery. All of them are either con- 
sciously or unconsciously appealing to 
the dramatic instincts of their fellows, 
and every one of us does the same 
thing at some time or other. 

Yet strangely enough, there have 
been long periods in our history when 
we looked askance at those who did for 
a living what the majority do inci- 
dentally. Nowadays we know better, 
and we give the actor the recognition 
to which his talents entitle him; but 
you have only to look over some of 
the statute books of a few centuries 
ago to find the “strolling 
players” classed with various 
types of “vagabonds.” In 
those days the actor who 
did not place himself under 
the protection of some great 
lord was a “masterless man” 
and an object of suspicion 
to those whose lives were 
passed within the limits of 
one county. Some remnants 
of this distrust were ap- 
parent even in the nineteenth 
century, and the same public 
which applauded the actor 
when he was on the stage 
placed him in social quaran- 
tine as soon as he came out 
of his theater. 

But we know better now, 
and we are just as ready to 
extend hospitality to the actor 
as we are to entertain the 
sailor, the explorer, the lec- 
turer, the salesman, or any 
other man whose work takes 
him far afield. The public 
has always been fascinated 
by the things that happen be- 
hind the scenes, and now it 
has acknowledged that the 
smell of grease paint or tan- 
bark is not necessarily in- 
cense at the devil’s altar. 
Actors, the public finds, are 
just as human as their audi- 
ences, more so, perhaps, since 
before a man can interpret 
the feelings of others he 
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By FRANK HOLLAND 


must have developed his own percep- 
tions. 

And it is of actors and acting that I 
am going to write, for I feel that 
there is so much good on both sides of 
the footlights that both performer and 
audience may benefit by coming to 
know each other a little better. 

I am not an authority upon the show 
business. What I am offering is only 
from my personal experiences or ob- 
servations. However, my experiences 
have touched nearly every branch of 
the profession, dramatic, vaudeville, 
minstrel, circus, musical comedy and 
burlesque, both as artist and owner, 
and I feel that I am perhaps qualified 
in a measure to speak somewhat know- 
ingly upon the subject. 

Vaudeville, as we know, is an evolu- 
tion from the old varieties. To be a 
variety actor or performer in the olden 





Few men have had as varied a career in the “show business” 
as Frank Holland, manager of the Victory Theater, of Evans 
ville, Indiana, and member of the Rotary Club of that city. 
His experience has included nearly every branch—the drama, 
musical comedy, vaudeville, minstrel show, circus, and burlesque. 


days, was to occupy the lowest ring of 
the ladder, and was classed by the 
legitimate actor, he of the fdwin 
Booth school (with high silk ha‘ long 
biack Prince Albert, flowing tic) as ay 
object of contempt and certainly yp. 
worthy of a place in their exalted 
profession. To substantiate this view, 
I recall an amusing incident some years 
ago when I was singing with a male 
quartet in New York City. We were 
booked to appear at Proctor’s Fifth 
Avenue Theater, which at that time 
housed one of the most prominent stock 
companies in the city, playing only 
high-class dramas, and patronized by 
the élite of New York. As an innova 
tion, the manager booked in vaudevil| 
to eliminate the waits between acts 
The legitimate artists, of who Flor 
ence Reed and Minnie Seligman wer 
the alternating stars, dressed upon on 
side of the theater, and the lowly 
vaudeville performers upon the othe: 
side. To discriminate, or draw th 
line of demarkation, the cal 
boy would walk over to the 
dramatic side and call th: 
half-hour warning thusly 
“Hoff-hour—Hoff-hour;” then 
retracing his steps to the 
vaudeville side would sing out 
in a sharp, curt tone: “Haff 
hour—Haff-hour.” 


FEW years later I will 

never forget the feeling 
of self-importance wh ic! 
came over me when I was 
permitted to join the charm 
ed circle of a dramatic com 
pany; wear spats, carr) 
cane, study a part, and say 
“Good-Morning” with Ches 
terfieldian dignity to th: 
members of the company as 
sembled for rehearsal. U 
to this time my experienc 
had been limited to singing 
ballads with minstrel organ- 
izations, but unhappily on 
of the shows I was 
“spoiled,” meaning in the 
vernacular of show busin: 
“went bad,” the dissolut:o! 
occurring at Saginaw, Mi 
gan. Several days lat«r, 
after putting up my alto ho 
to satisfy an anxious ho ¢! 
proprietor, I answered an 
vertisement calling for 
actor to play roles wit! 
repertoire company, w! 
was then touring Illi 
While repertoire compa 


with 
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greets a dramatic declara- 
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James McIntyre (left) and Tom Heath, of the 
celebrated team of “McIntyre and Heath.” 


e about extinct now, no doubt you will 
recall them. It was a show that took 

| week to play. 

[ remember that being a member of 
an Elk lodge stood me in very good 
tead, for the director handed me a 
part” of forty typewritten “sides,” and 
told me to report next morning 
for rehearsal “letter-perfect.” 





what puts more salary in 
the envelope on pay night. 
Conditions, especially in 
American vaudeville, have un- 
dergone an almost unbeliev- 
able transformation within 
the past few years. This can 
be mostly attributed to Mr. 
E. F. Albee, president of the 
Keith Circuit. This is not in- 
tended as propaganda for the 
Keith interests. I merely men- 
tion it because I believe in 
bestowing credit where due. 
Time was, not so long ago, 
when Omar Murray and Gus 
Sun were the vaudeville czars 
of the Middle West. Then an 
actor trembled with uncer- 
tainty on opening day won- 
dering if he would “make 
good.” It was within the 





“close” an act after the first 

show. It was not unusual in 

those days to see placarded about the 
theater such ominous signs as “Don’t 
send your laundry out until after the 
first show.” A theater would be se- 
lected as the opening point on the Sun 
Circuit which afforded acts work for 
over fifty weeks, and if an act passed 
Omar’s crucible, it was established for 








Noting an Elk emblem upon 
one of the members, I imme- 
liately sent out S. O. S. calls. 
Confidentially, I confessed it 
vas my first dramatic exper- 
ience, and that I had “joined 
out” on a bluff. He came to 
my aid in true fraternal 
spirit; taught me all the 
technical terms, told me how 
the part should be played, 
ind the result was I made 
good. 


To me vaudeville is the 
most fascinating branch of 
the whole show business, be- 
ause you only have ten or 
fifteen minutes in which to 
ell your goods, and you have 
some mighty hard customers 
to deal with at times. The 
receding act may have been 
i. “riot,” or it may have 
‘died,” and it is up to the fol- 
owing act to dash out and 
get their stunt over the foot- 
ights as quickly as possible. 
lo properly portray a role, 
ir effectively sing a song in 
vaudeville, is most satisfying 
n my opinion. The satisfac- 
tion of hearing a tell-tale 
‘ough, which bespeaks the 
starting of a tear, or the 
spontaneous applause which 


tion, that is what an actor or 
irtist craves, and that is 





s | | 


E. F. Albee, president of the B. F. Keith Circuit, through whose 


effort American vaudeville has been transformed into a great 


institution of entertainment—and service. 





province of the manager to Na 





Wills, one of the most versatile of come- 
dians to ever face the footlights. 


the remainder of the circuit. How dif- 
ferent it all is today. Now an act has 
a representative in New York City or 
Chicago who submits the name of the act 
to the bookers of the various circuits, 
and if the act is acceptable, and salary 
agreed upon, a route of thirty or forty 
consecutive weeks is tendered them, 

backed up by a “pay or play” 

contract, which interpreted 
| means that the manager will 
either play the act, or pay the 
full amount stipulated in the 
contract; or in the event of 
the act violating the terms of 
the agreement, the act must 
compensate the manager for 
the contracted amount which 
is equivalent to the damage 
sustained by the non-appear- 
ance of the act. 

With many a smile, I recall 
my advent as a small-time 
manager of a ten-cent house 
in my home town — Brazil, 
Indiana. The theater (?) was 
an old abandoned open air 
affair over which somebody 
had placed a tin roof full of 
holes. On rainy nights it was 
not an uncommon sight to see 
the audience viewing the show 
under raised umbrellas. The 
front seats were set in saw- 
dust which made them in 
great demand by the tobacco- 
chewing contingent. I was the 
manager, stage carpenter, 
property man, ticket-seller 
and orchestra. After firing 
the stoves with wood, I would 
open up and sell tickets until 
overture time. Then I would 
hurry back stage, set the 
stage for the opening act 
with the assistance of a small 
boy, pull up the roll curtain, 
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The famous “Four Cohans” of twenty years ago—Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Cohan and (in 
center) Josephine Cohan and George M. Cohan. Theatrical folk, who know, will tell 


you that George M. Cohan is a never-failing judge of what the public wants. 


He 


writes plays, musical comedies and songs that are successes—his “Over There” for 


example, one of 
pie, 


then go down in the pit and play the 
piano for the acts. I do not think my 
piano playing made a great impression 
with the acts, but they could offer no 
objection, for I was the manager and 
reigned supreme. Some of them even 
reported along the circuit that if I 
could not play the music for an act I 
would “close it,” but this untrue. 
As great as the extremity might be, I 
never resorted to that solution. I still 
retain the names of acts which played 
for me in those days, and their advance- 
ment in the profession is almost in- 
credible. Double acts or teams, if they 
were good, received a salary of sixty 
dollars per week, paying their hotel and 
railroad expenses, and actually made 
money on the season. Single acts were 
high at thirty dollars, generally aver- 
aging twenty-five dollars per week. In 
my sawdust emporium, I played acts 
whose names now glisten in lights on 
Broadway, and when one realizes that 
salaries now range from $200 to $3,000 
weekly, depending upon reputation, the 


was 


comparison is staggering. 

Acts of today capable of entertain- 
ing a big-time audience, or any repre- 
sentative small-time audience, must 
necessarily be paid what to the layman 
would seem exhorbitant salaries. This 
is partly caused by high traveling rates 
and high cost of living on the road. 
The demands exacted by a metropolitan 


the great songs 


produced during the World War. 


audience today keeps an act at high 
tension for new and sure-fire material, 
and the supplying of new material to 
acts is an enormous business in itself. 
No matter how brief an act may be, 
the artists cannot waste any time. 
Whatever “patter” is used must be 
effective, and the professional writer 
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knows his worth. And if an exc ysiy, 
song or sketch is desired written py 
professional writers, you migit as 
well exhume all your Liberty Ponds, 
sell the flivver, and have your 


eart 
examined, for they have been | nowy 
to write at the rate of one hundred 
dollars a word. But once you hive a 
good song or sketch,» plus the ability 
to put it over, you have something 


which will sell to the booking powers, 
who will keep you booked indefinitely, 


PLANS with the general improved 

conditions in vaudeville is the high 
morale of the actor of today. Sympa 
thetic and generous to a fault the actor 
of yesterday and today can be ac- 
counted among God’s chosen people. 
How quickly they invariably respond to 
those in distress. Think of the con- 
certs and other entertainments of vari- 
ous kinds that are being given to the 
sick and crippled in hospitals. Think 
of the Christmas programs for the 
poor. Recall the services of actors in 
the late war when they gave up lucra- 
tive engagements at home and joined 
the forces. Or actresses, such as 
Elsie Janis, who sang for the boys 
close to the front line trenches. Un 
told credit is due the women of the pro 
fession who served behind the lines and 
who, at home, aided in the great war 
loan drives. 

The day of the profligate actor is 
passed, he who was wont to spend his 
earnings in drink and then count the 
ties back home. Today acting is a dig 
nified, highly remunerative calling. 
Nine acts out of every ten own thei! 
own homes and are fast assuming a 
financial independence which will com 
pare well with those in other profes 
sions. At the National Vaudeville Art- 
ists Club on (Continued on page 49) 

















A trio of stars of the “Varieties” of a generation ag». Left to right: George L. Bicke 
Harry Watson, Jr., and Ed L. Wrothe. 
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THE LETTERS 
OF A ROTARIAN 








Sept. 27, 1922. 

EAR JOHN: I hope that your 

last private secretary proves 

more satisfactory than the 

others. I believe this makes 

three you have had in the last year and 

[ know how trying this must have been 
for you. 

You have often heard me speak of 
my old friend, Mr. Crawley, whom I 
knew so well back in Pittsburgh. He 
vas one of the most lovable characters 
| have ever known, and one of the best 
friends I have ever had. Whenever 
inyone speaks of labor difficulties I am 
reminded of him. 

You know he had more than a hun- 
ired employees and was a very success- 
ful business man. One day, while look- 

¢ over his plant with him, I inquired 

out his labor problems. “Labor prob- 
is?” he asked in a surprised and al- 
st hurt tone. “Why I have no labor 
yblems. -You see that man sitting at 

desk over in the corner? He is a 

artmental head who began with us 

an errand boy. And this chap,” 
aking in a low tone and indicating 
man who was approaching us, “has 
en with us for twenty years. He is 

v our sales manager.” All along the 


Burlie McCubbin 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


line, whether in office or factory, it was 
the same story. Another thing that 
caught my eye was the splendid morale 
which prevailed throughout the or- 
ganization. 

“How do you do it?” I asked him. 
“How have you kept these employees?” 

“Easy,” replied Bob. (Bob was’ e 
name I liked best to call him.) 

“There are two distinct ways that I 
might conduct this business,” he went 
on. “One way would be to hire a man 
with the distinct promise that he would 
be fired forthwith if he failed to deliver 
the goods. In other words, make him 
afraid of his job. I could then squeeze 
out every ounce of service that I could 
get, and after his spirit had been 
broken and he had become useless, cast 
him aside. But this would be a low 
type of service and I figure it would be 
mighty expensive. Naturally, I want 
to operate along the most economical 
lines possible, so I have chosen the 
other method—that of humanizing my 
business. I wish each one of my em- 
ployees to feel that he is an integral 
and indispensable part of this organiza- 
tion. I flatter myself by believing that 
these men are all working for me be- 
cause they like me and believe in me. 





1 may be wrong about it, but I hon- 
estly believe if I were confronted with 
bankruptcy that these boys would in- 
sist upon sticking to the job without 
salaries or wages in an effort to save 
me.” 

John, this struck me as being a little 
out of the ordinary. But I knew it 
must be absolutely true, for Bob was a 
mighty solid fellow. It was all so in- 
teresting to me that I asked Bob to go 
into further detail as to how in the 
world he managed to develop such a 
wonderful organization. 

He said that while the available sup- 
ply of man power was often limited, 
he exercised every care possible in 
selecting his men. And that once he 
had made his selections he was even 
more careful in developing them. 
“There is one thing particularly that 
I have learned,” he said, “and that is 
this. The average man, encouraged 
and appreciated, will render far more 
valuable service than the brilliant fel- 
low who is heckled.” Bob had a way 
of drawing out the best in his em- 
ployees. There were several instances 
in his organization where his kindly at- 
titude and his words of appreciation 
had revealed capabilities in employees 
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which the individuals themselves had 
never suspected. 

Something of Bob’s attitude toward 
his employees might be gained from 
this remark of his: “I feel a distinct 
obligation which I believe every em- 
ployer might well recognize. If these 
men are to render me real service, then 
I must render them real service. I wish 
it said of me when I have passed that 
I left each one of my employees just 
a little better off, just a little happier, 
than when I found him. In no other 
way, except by an earnest attempt to 
repay that obligation, may I expect or 
be entitled to their loyalty.” 

I soon learned that this attitude of 
Bob’s toward his employees had been 
reflected throughout his business. The 
loyalty and cooperation which had been 
engendered was contagious and spread 
to his customer world. He-said it had 
cut production costs and stimulated 
sales. In other words, it had paid him 
in dollars and cents, to say nothing of 
the happiness that must have been his. 

I believe that Bob about summed up 
the relationship between himself and 
his employees when he said, “These 
men know from past experience that 
I am going to treat them right. And 
I know from past experience that they 
will treat me right. They would fight 
for me, and, by golly, I would fight 
for them.” 

You know, John, when a fellow gets 
his business on a 
friendly basis like 
that I am _ not 
sure but what he 
has done about 
the right thing. 
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Three years ago I was back in Pitts- 
burgh to attend the funeral of poor 
old Bob. And let me tell you that 
funeral was a wonderful tribute to a 
fine character. I don’t believe there 
was a single one of his employees but 
paid their last respects to Bob and 
there was not one but shed bitter tears 
at this man’s going. 

Your mother and I returned to Pitts- 
burgh a year later to visit Bob’s widow. 
Their only son had succeeded to the 
management of the business. As I 
looked over the plant I felt a tugging 
at my heart. Old faces that I had 
learned to know were missing. New 
employees filled their places. Here and 
there I caught remarks that were not 
complimentary to their new boss. The 
business had been put on a do-or-be- 
fired basis. No matter how hard a 
man tried, how well he succeeded, there 
was never a sign of appreciation for 
him. If he erred at his task, he re- 
ceived the bitterest condemnation or a 
blue envelope. No one had his soul in 
the business. It was purely a matter 
of salary. It was easy to see how 
things were going. 

Last week we had a pitiful letter 
from Bob’s widow saying that the busi- 
ness was now in a receiver’s hands. 
John, I can’t write any more. I’m not 
in the mood to go on. 

Your loving, 
Dab. 


Oct. 13, 1922. 
EAR JOHN: 

I doubt if you can ever know just 
how happy your old dad was made by 
your letter, which came this morning. 
Those first few paragraphs brought 
such good news that I can never forget 
them. The experience which you re- 
late is not, in itself, of so great im- 
portance as the fact that it shows 
you have taken a big step toward the 
proper development of yourself as a 
member of society. I refer to the 
paragraphs in which you say: 
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“Well, Dad, I have tried your . xperj. 
ment on the sporting good: man, 
Charlie Simmons, and I wish to te) 
you right now that Charlie is 4 reg) 
man. I confess that I used to refo; 
to him as ‘that fellow Simmor:,’ an 
that I considered him selfish, snobbish 
and most everything else that ws not 
desirable. I not only did not like him, 
but I admit that I thoroughly hateg 
him. Now it is as plain as day that 
you were absolutely right about it— 
I simply didn’t know the man. 
“Following out your suggestion to be 
come intimately acquainted with him, 
to look for the good that was in him 
instead of the bad, and to give him the 
opportunity to observe any good quali- 
ties that I might possess, I’ve had my 
eyes opened in a manner that honestly 
I did not believe possible. How in 
the world I could have so completely 
misjudged the man is more than I can 
understand. The fact is, Charlie is 
anything but selfish. He is just the 
opposite of a snob, and he is, in fact, 
one of the most lovable fellows I ever 
met. I am thoroughly sold on the fel- 
low and I haven’t tried to hide that 
fact from him, either. I feel I’ve 
done him such an injustice in the past 
that he ought to know something about 
the way I feel toward him now. 
“Twice a week, now, I play golf with 
him, and since he sometimes plays al- 
most as rotten a game as I do, I’ve 
been able to study 
Charlie off guard 
and to get ac- 
quainted with the 
real man of him. 
(Cont’d on p. 41) 
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The Throttle—Or the Flywheel? 


Let’s be sure we have Evolution in 
Rotary—and not simply Revolution 


““N CONSIDERATION of this sub- 
* ject, I have been in much doubt 
= whether I ought to come to you 
~.. ? . P 
with some soothing and sedative 
terial, or whether I ought to come 
you with a tonic; whether what 
Rotary needs is the narcotic of a eu- 
gy or the tingle of a shingle. 
* * * 

When in such doubt, I always do as 
| did to the chap who went up hunting 
vith us in the North woods of Maine, 
and who committed a great crime 
against all the rules of good sports- 
manship by firing at a dim and indis- 
tinct object that was moving in the 
bushes, and who excused himself by 
saying that he had so aimed his gun 
that he would kill if it were a moose 
or a deer and he would miss if it were 
a cow or a calf. Surely I did assume 
from the mere suggestion of this sub- 
ject by the editors that something was 
moving in the bushes with Rotary, 
and whether it is a moose or a deer, or 
whether it is a cow or a calf, I frankly 


By ARTHUR G. STAPLES 


many people, that there is a different 
opinion about the trend and the ten- 
dency of Rotary. I asked a man who 
has, I think, the ablest legal mind of 
my acquaintance in this part of my 
State, what he thought of Rotary, and 
he said he thought it was one of those 
movements which, like a great many 
others, was lacking the backing of in- 
dustry or the appeal of the mystic 
secret organization, and that it would 
not live. I talked with another man, 
a man whom I esteem as one of the 
keenest intellects in the State of 
Maine, or in America, a great ac- 
countant and a great tax expert, and 
he said that he thought Rotary was 
bound to live because it was an in- 
spiration, an uplift, and that it could 
not help passing its’ inspiration 
through everybody and every element 
of the community. So you have your 
choice; and I am going to begin by 
saying that, in my opinion, Rotary is 
a great and growing institution but 
that it needs a certain application of 


the “shingle,” and a certain amount 
of waking-up, a touch of the spur, if 
it is to maintain the pace, the advanc- 
ing pace, through the coming years. 
What are the facts and what are some 
of my criticisms? 

Some clubs, at least, are becoming 
too trivial and amusing, and nothing 
else. We mix a great deal of fun with 
wisdom, and that is perfectly proper 
and fair. We are supposed to mingle 
exhortation with example, but some- 
times we do not get the mixture right. 
We get too much gas in the meeting 
and too little air outside. We do not 
step on the gas enough. As I say I 
have been to Rotary meetings where 
the whole trend of it was merely trivial 
and amusing. I have been to a Rotary 
meeting where the hour was devoted to 
the uplifting and exhilarating stunt of 
pinning a paper tail to a donkey on 
the wall. I could see the analogy of 
the donkey, but the uplift of the tail 
escaped me. I have been to a meeting 
of Rotarians, and I spoke at a meeting 


submit to you at this 
moment that I do not 
exactly know. But there 
must be, as I look at it, 
some occasion for the 
assignment of a subject 
which assumes a duty 
for the maintenance of 
high club standards? 
There must be some- 
thing somewhere of 
seriousness sufficient to 
give pause to the 
smoothly running ma- 
chinery of Rotary. The 
feeling must have ex- 
isted that at least there 
is room for some im- 
provement in certain di- 
rections and an occasion 
for appeal to the loyalty 
and the courage of its 
members to maintain its 
ethical, spiritual, and 
ntellectual standards of 
human service. 


All this inference is 
justified by the terms 
of the subject: Are we 
getting hold of Rotary 
by the throttle—or are 
we grabbing at the fly- 
wheel? 

I have found, as I 
nave asked a_ great 








The Cartoon on the Wall 


4 VERY once in a while Rotary gets pilloried by some writer or 
cartoonist who apparently believes the organization exists that 
business men may indulge in childish stunts—or worse. Such prac- 
tice may not influence those who know much about Rotary, but 
certainly it does not exalt the organization in public opinion. 

Some Rotarians complacently dodge the issue by declaring that 
all these uncomplimentary references are the work of “nuts”, 
“highbrows”, and so on. But the man who really takes the time 
to think will have a shrewd suspicion that this is not wholly true. 

Some of the keenest minds in America have indulged, and con- 
tinue to indulge, in these aspersions. However biased these men 
may be, they know quite well that sarcasm is not effective unless 
it contains a modicum of truth, and it is probable that somewhere 
they have found a stake to which their scarecrow can be lashed. 
These men do not waste ammunition on clay pigeons. 

The thing for all good Rotarians to do, is to decide whether they 
themselves, whether their individual club, remain wholly free of 
things which might give a wrong impression of Rotary’s purpose. 
No one would wish to take the fun out of Rotary—and no one 
should wish to bring the nursery in. And if a Rotary club stoops 
to low-grade amusement, it certainly deserves the pillory. This 
article by Arthur G. Staples suggests things to be avoided as well 
as things to be done. 


The principles of Rotary have stood the test of centuries and the 
onslaughts of critics. Like all other doctrine they have occasionally 
suffered at the hands of the disciples. There are some men who 
use a principle for a fetish and some who use it for camouflage, 
but a real Rotarian is assumed to have enough perspective to 
avoid such juggling. 

Anyone who makes a public profession of belief (and in effect 
that is just what a man does when he joins a Rotary Club) must 
be prepared to hear his belief criticized and see his ideals assailed. 
So long as it is fair criticism and fair combat, the defender has 
no excuse if he surrenders. If his belief has no sound basis nor 
his ideals any worth the critic who punctures them does him a 
favor not an injury. 








of Rotarians once, 
where prizes were of- 
fered for the transfer- 
ence of a tablespoonful 
of water from one re- 
ceptacle to another 
across the room—prizes 
for speed and accuracy. 
I could see the advan- 
tage of familiarity with 
water, but it took more 
than my appeal to bring 
that meeting back to 
any high standard of 
Rotary. The meeting, in 
my opinion, had gone to 
seed and as a speaker, 
as an uplifter, as an 
exponent of Rotary, as 
a human service, I felt 
like thirty cents. 


I DO not deprecate fun. 

Fun is essential to 
attendance in all Ro- 
tary meetings. I have 
no doubt that fun does 
a great good in many 
of our uplift move- 
ments. If we could have 
a couple of vaudeville 
stunts, for instance, in 
the pulpit every Sun- 
day, and we could ad- 
vertise a little jazz 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Christmas —In Song and Story 


Some glimpses through the 
pages of an old scrapbook 


NGLAND was merry England, 
when 

Old Christmas brought his 
sports again. 

’Twas Christmas broach’d the 
mightiest ale; 

’Twas Christmas told the mer- 
riest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could 
cheer 

The poor man’s heart through 
half the year. 


—Scott’s “Marmion” 
Canto VI—Introduction. 
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Christmas Gladdens Both Home and 
Heart 


GHORN, however, as it is, of its ancient and 
festive honors, Christmas is still a period of 
delightful excitement in England. It is gratify- 
ing to see that home feeling completely aroused 
which seems to hold so powerful a place in every 
English bosom. The preparations making on 
every side for the social board that is again to 
unite friends and kindred; the presents of good 
cheer passing and repassing, those tokens of re- 
gard and quickeners of kind feelings; the ever- 
greens distributed about houses and churches, 
emblems of peace and gladness—all these have 
the most pleasing effect in producing fond asso- 
ciations and kindling benevolent sympathies. Even 
the sound of the waifs, rude as may be their 
minstrelsy, breaks upon the mid-watches of a 
winter night with the effect of perfect harmony. 
As I have been awakened by them in that still 
and solemn hour, “when deep sleep falleth upon 
man,” I have listened with a hushed delight, and, 
connecting them with the sacred and joyous oc- 
casion, have almost fancied them into another 
celestial choir, announcing peace and good will 
to mankind.—Washington Irving. 


The Christmas Spirit 


BY this time it was getting dark and snowing 

pretty heavily; and as Scrooge and the Spirit 
went along the streets, the brightness of the roar- 
ing fires in kitchens, parlors, and all sorts of 
rooms, was wonderful. Here, the flickering of the 
blaze showed pre arations for a cosy dinner; 
with hot plates baking through and through be- 
fore the fire, and deep red curtains, ready to be 
drawn to shut out cold and darkness. There, all 
the children of the house were running out into 
the snow to meet their married sisters, brothers, 
cousins, uncles, aunts, and be the first to greet 
them. Here, again, were shadows on the window- 
blinds of guests assembling; and there a group 
of handsome girls, all hooded and fur-booted, and 
all chattering at once, tripped lightly off to some 
near neighbor’s house; where, woe upon the single 
man who saw them enter—artful witches, well 
they knew it—in a glow! 


But, if you had judged from the numbers of 
people on their way to friendly gatherings, you 
might have thought that no one was at home to 
give them welcome when they got there, instead 
of every house expecting company, and piling up 
its fires half-chimney high. Blessings on it, how 
the Ghost exulted! How it bared its breadth of 
breast, and opened its capacious palm, and floated 
on, outpouring, with a generous hand, its bright 
and harmless mirth on everything within its 
reach! The very lamplighter, who ran on before, 
dotting the dusky street with specks of light, and 
who was dressed to spend the evening somewhere, 
laughed out loudly as the Spirit passed, though 
little kenned the lamplighter that he had. any 
company but Christmas. 

—Dickens: A Christmas Carol. 


The Day of Days 

OME says, that ever ’gainst that Season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s Birth is celebrated, 

The Bird of Dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, (they say) no spirit can walke abroad, 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No Faiery talkes, nor Witch hath power to charm. 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

—William Shakespeare. 


Faith Rewarded 


‘THE stranger was on the point of retreating 

when his eye fell upon the fireplace, one of 
those vast tavern chimneys where there is always 
so little fire when there is any fire at all, and 
which are so cold to look at. There was no fire 
in this one, there was not even ashes; but there 
was something which attracted the stranger’s 
gaze, nevertheless. It was two tiny childish shoes, 
coquettish in shape and unequal in size. The 
traveler recalled the graceful and immemorial 
custom in accordance with which children place 
their shoes in the chimney on Christmas Eve, 
there to await in the darkness some sparkling 
gift from their good fairy. ... The traveler bent 
over them. The fairy ... had already paid her 
visit, and in each he saw a brand-new and shin- 
ing 10-sou piece 

The man straightened up and was on the point 
of withdrawing, when far in the darkest corner 
of the hearth he caught sight of another object. 
He looked at it, and recognized a wooden shoe, a 
frightful shoe of the coarsest description, half 
dilapidated and all covered with ashes and dried 
mud. It was Cosette’s sabot. Cosette, with that 
touching trust of childhood which can always be 
deceived yet never discouraged, had placed her 
shoe on the hearthstone also. Hope in a child 
who has never known anything but despair is a 
sweet and touching thing. There was nothing 
in this wooden shoe. The stranger fumbled in 
his waistcoat, bent over and placed a louis d’or 
in Cosette’s shoe. 

—Victor Hugo, in “Les Miserables.” 
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Professional Ethics 


T he doctor—the lawyer—the journalist—to what extent 
are their professional secrets ethically their secrets 


r HAT philosophy should “come 
down out of the clouds,” is dp- 
parent to no one more than to 
the philosopher himself. In- 

every “philosopher” begins in just 

t way. Even in the time of Plato 
Aristotle, philosophy aimed at a 

iy of living” by criticising the cur- 

t scientific doctrines and social prac- 

es. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 

‘ates contain in great part the philos- 
ophy of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 
\t present the greatest living force in 
educational reform is a_ philosopher, 
John Dewey. 

One field of inquiry which philosophy 

has regarded as a special province is 
that of ethics, the study of moral prin- 
ciples and conduct. As can be appreci- 
ated, the temptation afforded by this 
ubject to become sentimental or vague 
s a constant one. The hypocrite has 
utilized this situation to his advantage, 
until the very subject has become dis- 
credited; while on the other hand, these 
influences have prevented a progressive 
accumulation of data and principles 
vhich might serve as fruitful guides to 
understanding and conduct. Here, if 
anywhere, there is need of getting 
lown to “brass tacks” in order to work 
out a controllable program of study, 
research, and practice. 

tecently, a growing interest and ac- 
tivity in the development of profes- 

ional ethics has afforded a definite and 

fruitful approach to the general prob- 
lem of social morality. The lawyer 
long ago recognized an obligation, not 
only to himself and his associates but 
ilso to his clients and the public at 
large, to state clearly and adequately 
what he conceived to be the ethical 
relations engendered by his professional 
activities. These he set forth in the 
“Canons of Legal Ethics.” The doctor 
oon followed suit. There, however, 
the matter rested, with the exception 
of a few sporadic efforts of other pro- 
fessions. Furthermore, the attitude of 
lawyer and doctor toward their codes 
was not always such as to win public 
onfidence. The codes contained too 
nany general pleasantries; in practice, 
the letter of the law, rather than the 
spirit, was emphasized, and the partic- 
ular issues in which the public was in- 
terested, and rightly so, were not 
plainly dealt with. 

Within the past few years there has 
developed not only a revival of interest 
in the older codes, but also the con- 
struction of a number of new codes. 


By C. F. TAEUSCH 





HOW FAR SHOULD HE GO? 


PROFESSION is said to differ from 

a trade in that acquaintance with 
some branch of learning is necessary 
for the practice of the profession. It 
has long been realized that certain 
questions would arise as to just what 
the professional man should do with 
his knowledge. Should he keep it 
closely for himself, the “mystery” atti- 
tude of mediaeval times? Should he 
share it with his clients or the general 
public? If so, when and to what ex- 
tent? Out of such problems came the 
idea of professional ethics—a subject 
which is arousing unusual interest at 
the present time. 

This timely article by Professor 
Taeusch answers some of these ques- 
tions and gives some interesting exam- 
ples of ethical problems. It is re- 
printed from the Service Bulletin of 
the University of Iowa through the 
courtesy of the author. 











These latter are at once the symptom 
of an awakening professional conscious- 
ness in the engineer, the teacher, the 
journalist, the realtor, and the busi- 
ness man, and the promise of a devel- 
oping sense of ethical responsibility in 
business and the professions. Agencies 
are being provided for dealing effect- 
ively with breaches of professional eti- 
quette, in order to secure to the profes- 
sion that most important asset, the 
good will of the public. Many profes- 
sions are “finding” themselves in the 
recognition of their part in public life; 
all are availing themselves of the op- 
portunity of enhancing their dignity 
and respect through a formal expres- 
sion of their ethical relations in society. 
These men realize that unless they 
themselves work out feasible programs 
of professional conduct, they will soon- 
er or later be the object of legislative 
action. For the unfair practices of 
some of their members, together with a 
justly aroused public irritation at these 
malpractices, will inevitably lead to 
such a result. No man, who regards 
his profession or business with due 
pride, cares for such a result. A 
straightforward definition of profes- 
sional attitudes will serve to allay pub- 
lic indignation, especially if this decla- 
ration be attended with published codes 
of professional conduct, and effective 
means of securing conformity to the 
expressed purposes of the profession. 
This program requires a thorough 
grounding in the history and analysis 
of ethical principles, and a training in 





methods of approach to ethical situa- 
tions and a study of them. It is this 
function which the philosophical study 
of Ethics especially performs. In the 
performance of this function, however, 
philosophy recognizes—as Professor 
Patrick has put it—that although it 
may be necessary to keep its feet on 
the ground, it is not desirable to bury 
its head there also. Existing codes of 
professional ethics, and the practices 
of the various professions, are con- 
spicuously characterized by their fail- 
ure to appreciate the broad and far- 
reaching ethical implications of their 
provisions. The historical and philo- 
sophical interpretation of ethical situ- 
ations alone can avoid such difficulties. 


ADOCTOR, for example, may be ap- 

proached by the prospective spouse 
of one of his clients and asked regard- 
ing the physical condition of the latter. 
A lawyer may discover evidence which 
unquestionably will convict his client. 
It is doubtful whether American law- 
yers would sanction the high legal 
standard expressed in Galsworthy’s 
“Loyalties.” A priest or magistrate of 
a juvenile court may be called upon to 
testify regarding a confidential state- 
ment. Most of these cases have arisen 
with sufficient frequency and insistence 
to force a definitely understood line of 
conduct. Sometimes, however, the 
problem is a much broader and subtler 
one. Just what amount of activity can 
the medical fraternity afford to exert 
along the line of hygiene and sanita- 
tion to prevent the very condition of 
sickness and disease which generates 
the need for cures and alleviation? Just 
how carefully will lawyers, in their 
capacity as legislators, draw up laws 
so that they may not provide a breed- 
ing ground for litigation? To what 
degree shall ignorance be fostered in 
order to maintain the simpler types of 
religious faith? “Members will show 
their faith and interest in exception- 
ally talented pupils,” says a music 
teachers’ code, “by devising and sup- 
porting plans to bring these pupils to 
the notice of distinguished conductors 
and artists.” 

These difficulties are disposed, not by 
any “arm-chair” philosophy or empty 
metaphysics. Philosophical ethics em- 
ploys as one of its metheds the com- 
parative analysis of all existing codes, 
in order to determine the essentials of 
a workable code and the particular 
necessities arising within the peculiar 
conditions (Continued on page 62) 
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The Garden Pirate 


—and Others 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


ARKNESS fairly brooded over 
a certain Detroit suburban 
community on a crisp and 
frosty November night not so 
long ago. It was midnight—suddenly 
the proverbial calm and serenity of 
that fateful hour was ruffled by a sub- 
dued yelp which apparently came from 
the rear of one of the substantial homes 
of the vicinity. The patrolman, a new 
man, heard the cry, whirled in his 
tracks and sniffed the air like a setter. 
He listened carefully, heard the sound 
repeated and with a rush turned into a 
driveway, plunged through several 
flower beds and still going at top speed 
plunged into a clothes line which caught 
him neatly in the region of the Adam’s 
apple, causing him to sit down with 
more speed than grace. As he sat 
there, the eye of the vigilant officer of 
the law beheld on the roof of the rear 
veranda, the white blur of an animated 
figure sketchily clad. 

The officer reached a shaking hand to 
his hip pocket and withdrawing his 
service pistol, leveled it at the figure on 
the roof and croaked vehemently, 
“Hey! Not another move—lI’ve got ye 
spotted. One more move and [’Il let 
daylight through ye!” 

Just how this was to be accom- 
plished, considering the hour, is a 
question open to debate. However, the 
police of Detroit are wondrous wise. 

Came a voice from the roof, a waver- 
ing, shaking, chattering appeal, 
“Whaz-zat?” 

“Ye heard me now,” shouted the of- 
ficer. “Ye second story bimbos are get- 
tin’ altogether too frequent around 
here. C’mon down!” 

“T can’t,” wailed the white figure. 

“Can’t, eh? Got up there, didn’t 
ye?” questioned the officer. 

“I climbed out the 
voice explained. 

“Climbed out the windy, is ut? Just 
finished up the job, hey?” 

“What do you mean, officer? 
is an awful mistake. I live here.” 

“A likely story, that,” sniffed the of- 
ficer. “If ye live there and got out on 
the roof of your own wish, tell me this 
then, did ye or did ye not yell?” 

“Perhaps I did shout a little, of- 
ficer,” explained the querulous voice. 
“You see I go out on this roof every 
night to take my setting-up exercises 
and tonight I had no more than come 


window,” the 


This 

















out when I stepped on 


something sharp—a +> 

tack, no doubt, and that re 

must have been when I ss 

yelled.” > oa 
The officer considered ALYY 

these matters deeply 

and after considerable U 


deliberation, grunted, “Well, 
mebbe so. Sounds purty thin, 
but if yez are really the man 
of the house, get right back 
in through that windy, come 
down stairs and let me in. I 
ain’t altogether satisfied. 

“But I can’t go back 
through the window, officer,” 
chattered the voice as a wicked 
gust of chill November breeze 
swept his shivering frame. “The 
window came down and _ the 
catch fastens automatically.” 

“Well, wake somebody up and 


have them open it for y ,” sug- 
gested the officer, sensibly 
enough. 


“There isn’t anyone at home,” 
explained the voice in patient 
desperation. “My wife’s away for a 
week and our maid goes home nights.” 

The tragic episode finally ended by 
the law blowing his whistle which 
called a fellow-patrolman who in turn 
called the fire department who put a 
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“The circumstance |) 15 re. 
lated came into the li! of a 
good friend of mine, yt j; 
was told me under th» ban 
of direst secrecy and | re. 
veal it now without ving 
any name.” 


Illustrations by 
Garrett Price 


ladder up to the roof and thus per- 
mitted a very cold, exasperated, angry 
yet crestfallen young man, clad in the 
most abbreviated costume, to descend 
The two patrolmen then broke the lock 
on the kitchen door and the evening’s 
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:ment, which had been enjoyed 
full by various neighbors, two 
en, and the fire department, 
.—shall we say?—a happy end- 


circumstance thus related came 
in e life of a good friend of mine, 
bu was told to me under the ban of 
d secrecy and I reveal it now with- 
ou! giving name. Following the inci- 
the young man appeared some- 
reluctant to continue that one 
ular health habit to which he had 
been accustomed for some months. He 
idmitted that there were entirely too 

y hazards connected therewith. 

1 so it is, very often. The man 
who rightly values his health places his 
saddle on some particular health hob- 
by and proceeds to ride it to lengths 
which may appear on occasion to be 
ridiculous. 


On the other hand, many health 
hobbyists prefer to devote their time to 
those hobbies which are ordinarily and 
safely outside the range of ridicule; 
these good gentlemen, for good reasons 
of their own, prefer to golf, play tennis, 
fish, hunt, ride horseback, yacht or 
what not; usually some method, how- 
ever, which may be pursued without 
loss of dignity. 


)NE finds always in every group, how- 
ever, those individuals who refuse 
to follow the crowd and who choose 
rather to select some particular route 
to health which shall be at once unique 
and ingenious. One has only to read 
history to learn of instance after in- 
stance of the individualistic trend fol- 
lowed by various and sundry individ- 
uals seeking ways and means of main- 
taining their health and general effi- 
ciency. It will be remembered that 
even old Demosthenes, wisest of the 
wise, was told by his family physician 
that the reason for his distemper was 
that he was talking too much and that 
he should take up a daily dozen of some 
sort—throwing the discus or climbing 
the Parthenon—or was it the Acropo- 
lis? The expeditions of Richard Ceur 
le Lion into the Holy Land, certainly 
provided that gentleman with ample 
outdoor exercise to render his appetite 
oracious, as those of us who saw him 
ctured in “Robin Hood” will recall. 
imbing the steps of the Tower of 
ndon was also a form of exercise— 
rhaps not a favorite one—practiced 
sundry of the British nobility—sel- 
m, if ever, practiced more than once, 
vever. 

One may arrive at the conclusion 
it history treats altogether too light- 
of the all-important subject of the 
alth hobbies of some of the past great 

| near-great, but a little analysis 

\l produce a more or less logical ex- 
ination of this omission. In days 
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“Mrs. Banker almost hugged herself as her erstwhile lazy husband pulled and tugged 


under her direction 


agone, folks perforce ate a considerable 
quantity of rough, bulky foods, walked 
a great deal and rode generally on 
horseback in going from place to place. 
It will be granted that a great many of 
them drank prodigious quantities of 
hard spirituous and otherwise intoxi- 
cating beverages; it will be openly ac- 
knowledged that our ancestors were not 
given to frequent bathing—it is only a 
matter of eighty years or so since the 
erudite City Fathers of Boston forbade 
by city ordinance, the practice of bath- 
ing during the winter months. 

However, in spite of these conditions 
the mortality rate among our ancestors 
was not unduly high—witness the fact 
that quite a number of us remain to 
claim them as ancestors. 

We are agreed, I think, although I 
must crave pardon for the triteness of 
the statement, that this is an exceed- 
ingly complex age. Like most trite 
sayings, this carries with it the virtue 
of truth and certain it is that in this 
day and age when all, or most of us 
are more or less actively engaged in the 
search for liberty, the almighty dollar, 
the enjoyment of life and the pursuit 
of happiness, we have been by the sheer 
weight of circumstance, forced to zeal- 
ously guard our time and activities. As 
a result of thus carefully measuring 
each second of every minute, it has 
come to be that the individual who 
sensibly desires to conserve his effi- 
ciency and prolong his years is ever 
alert for some method of preserving his 
health and well being. 

This everlasting search for a health 
habit or hobby has led, as I have said 
before, no end of successful men to seek 
some method of expression or outlet for 
physical energy that shall be distinctly 
individual in every respect. 

Now I have known some rather suc- 


until the furniture was placed as she desired.” 


cessful men in my business as a writer. 
I have had to interview within the past 
few years, several dozen men who are 
accounted industrial and _ business 
geniuses. I have found that all these 
men had one thing in common to some 
degree—that is the high regard in 
which they hold their health, and it is 
to this regard that they attribute to a 
large extent their splendid accomplish- 
ments, their ability to reach important 
decisions in the shortest possible time. 


HE health habits I have met! Some 

of them not only unique but undoubt- 
edly grotesque, and yet, lest the reader 
find fault, let me remark that each one 
of these health habits, or hobbies as you 
will, has been thoroughly tested and 
found to meet all the requirements of 
the situation. 

Take for instance the health hobby 
of a man who shall not be named but 
who shall be designated as the Garden 
Pirate. This chap is a fairly well- 
known judge, which naturally makes 
his offenses appear all the more culp- 
able. He is a Garden Pirate from 
choice, but he insists from necessity 
also. But I am sure if you could see 
his beautiful old-fashioned garden you 
would agree that the end had almost 
justified the means—or again, could 
you see this man, a picture of health 
and physical well-being, I am confident 
once more that you would say this end 
fully justified the means. If, per- 
chance, you should happen to see this 
wonderful, stately garden of his, you 
might very naturally exclaim at its 
beauty and might mention, if you knew 
the man well enough, that no doubt all 
these flowers, shrubs, plants, hedges, 
and so on, must have cost considerable 
If you hazarded this guess, 


(Continued on page 46) 


money. 
you would 
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Training for Boys Work Leadership 


Boys Work as a Profession—Personal Work with 
Boys—the Qualifications, Demands, and Rewards 


HE greatest need of the world 
today is leadership. In every 
phase of life, the challenge 
comes to men to serve and to 
lead. Leaders af business enterprises 
will tell you that they need men who 
have the qualities that will inspire 
and command the respect of other men. 

The history of the world establishes 
the fact that for every man having the 
capacity to govern, there are hundreds 
who fail to rise above the commonplace 
and mediocre in filling the places of 
responsibility in governments. 

This is particularly true concerning 
boys work. Everywhere the boyhood 
of the world is calling for someone to 
lead and the challenge rings out, more 
often unanswered than accepted. 

We do not need to be told about the 
boy problem. It has been emphasized 
and re-emphasized in these columns 
many times. We know the problem 
and in some measure, we are prepar- 
ing to find the solution. However, as 
admirable as have been our efforts, I 
am confident that the real panacea is 
in the training of men who will lead 
boys, not only as professional boys’ 
workers, but as volunteers in the 
spare-time service that is so necessary. 

The qualifications, 


and what is even more to be desired, 
executive capacity. 

Are we developing the professional 
attitude in boys work? I would an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. 
Are not boys’ workers, particularly 
those who have been in the field a long 
time, conscious of a certain superior 
knowledge concerning the boy and his 
problems when they sit down in a con- 
ference with others? 

I know that I have been in attend- 
ance with other boys’ workers at a 
number of conventions where some 
statement by a person outside of boys 
work immediately brought the answer 
from practical workers that their ex- 
perience with boys had given them an 
entirely different viewpoint toward the 
problem. Is not that a professional at- 
titude? A practical background, prop- 
er experience, close contact with boys 
over a period of years in a definite field 
of boys work enables the professional 
worker to speak as one who knows. 

Do the public and the press recognize 
boys work as a profession? J would 
say that they do, almost by common 
consent. A certain newspaper in New 
England speaks of a boys’ worker as 
one who has won fame in a unique 
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profession; a Southern newspa)er re. 
fers to a survey by a boy-exper': the 
leading newspaper of Chicago referre; 
to a certain national executive as , 
professional in boys work. I have 
heard the members of a great interna- 
tional organization constantly refer to 
“professional boys’ workers.” I could 
quote a number of other instances of 
the recognition of boys work as a pro- 
fession on the part of the public and 
the press. 

What is the viewpoint of the 
Church? One of our leading Protest- 
ant churches speaks of the desirability 
of employing a professional boys’ 
worker. When speaking some time ago 
with an eminent Catholic concerning a 
forward-looking program for boys, he 
said: “We tried a prominent baseball 
player as the head of our boys work 
and he was a failure. We must ob- 
tain the services of a professional boys 
worker if we are to develop our boys 
work to a high state of efficiency.” 

What does the Government think 
about boys work as a profession? In 
the United States, recently, the secre 
tary of war called a conference on the 
training of youth for citizenship and 
national defense. The press announc- 

ing this conference 
stated that one hundred 





demands, and rewards 
of leaders of boys can 
best be treated from 
three angles. First, 
boys work as a profes- 
sion; second, volunteer 
leadership; third, per- 
sonal work with boys. 

Boys WORK AS A 

PROFESSION 

Is boys work so in- 
tricate, so technical, so 
scientific that it re- 
quires a_ professional 
type of mind in order 
to properly fulfill its 
mission in the world? 
This can be answered 
in the affirmative be- 
cause We are, more and 
more, beginning to re- 
alize that those natural 
bents which qualify 
some as boys workers 
must also be buttressed 
with a knowledge of 
psychology, both as 
it relates to the indi- 
vidual and the mob; 


erates it. 


article. 





For Both Specialists and 


Laymen 


OYS WORK has always existed, but it is only in modern 

times that the workers with boys have become specialists. 
The man who would lead boys, whether he does it as a pro- 
fession or not, has taken on a very real task. The average 
boy is willing—even anxious—to give his allegiance to the man. 
At the same time the boy has an uncanny swiftness in detecting 
hypocrisy of any sort—and once the boy’s faith is shattered it is 
much harder to regain lost ground than would be the case with 
those to whom age has given wider tolerance. Furthermore, the 
boy is insatiable in his search for new experiences and the adult 
who would lead him must be able to turn this youthful energy in 
the right directions without spoiling the enthusiasm which gen- 


Boys work is no task for the dealer in adult complacencies and 
patronizing phrases. It is a real task with plenty of opportunity 
for mistakes as well as for rewards. 
Lewis Butcher gives you an idea of both the effort and the recom- 
pense that is the daily lot of a professional leader of boys. It 
also indicates the methods which have proved successful for those 
whose boy’s work is not their sole activity, but is a welcome 
change from other problems of business or professional life. 

For the majority of men are working with boys work more or 
less—either their own boys or others. 
anxious to make their efforts count—to see their boys finding a 
place in the community and a joy in the day’s work. The majority 
of men, we believe, will welcome the ideas contained in this 


This article by William 


The majority of men are 


experts on boy prob- 
lems would be called 
into conference. A 
leading official in the 
War Department spok: 
of boys work as 
laudable profession.” 

All the foregoing is 
indicative of the trend 
of public opinion con- 
cerning boys work and 
establishes definite!) 
and absolutely the ne\ 
profession of boys work 
and in which I consider 
it a happy privilege to 
have had a part. it 
us hope and pray tit 
we may measure up | 
the great opportunit 
and requirements 
this new field of sci: 
tific endeavor. 


Wuat It OFFERS 


This profession of! 
a life of service. T 
service was né 
phrased more beauti 
(Cont'd on page 








psychiatry, sociology 
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Lnusual Stories of Unusual Men 





ss Easier Than Failure 
ls Experience of— 


Fred E. Rightor—Builder of Roads 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


WONTRARY to the belief that at 
one time contractors and other 
semi-public individuals and 
corporations were supposed to 

their best jobs by reason of pull 

litical influence, the Biblican al- 
to “streets paved with gold” 
yuld indicate that a few paving con- 
tractors had managed to slip by St. 

Peter and enter the Pearly Gates. But 

maybe this reference is only intended 

as a figure of speech. 

When Fred E. Rightor abandoned 
his ambition to become a railroad of- 
ficial, it is remarkable that he did not 
become a politician, for if ever a man 
possessed the qualities which make for 
leadership among his fellows, that man 
s none other than this paving expert 
and executive genius, who has made 
a name for himself and his company 

thin a few short years. While there 
ire many men in the same business 

ho are nearly twice his age, Fred 

Rightor is regarded as the ablest ex- 





Paving Wisdom—By Fred E. 
Rightor 


Following immediately in the wake of 
sood roads and paved streets have come 
the invention of nearly all our labor- and 
time-saving machines and implements, 
whether on the farm, ranch, in the fac- 
tory or home. Good roads and improved 
t — have been the greatest stimulant to 
industry. 
Antedating even Julius Caesar, some of 
the world’s greatest patriots have con- 
erned themselves with the building of 
good roads and permanent highways, both 
rural and urban. They have been our 
ief civilizing influence. 
The country or state having the best 
ghways and streets will be found to 
excel in wealth, civic pride, patriotism, 
lucation and general welfare. Prejudice, 
tolerance, ignorance and moss-backism 
annot thrive in a country dedicated to 
iilding beautiful roads and streets, The 
st illiterate sections of America prove 
S statement to be true. 
Any tax-paying citizen or voter should 
nsider it a patriotic duty and a contribu- 
n to his fellow-man to vote for bond 
sues designed to promote and foster bet- 
r roads and more beautiful streets. Such 
penditures were never known to work 
dships on any people or class of 
zen. 
As an example of the philosophy of 
he greatest good to the greatest num- 
_ ho better can be found than the 
nciple of extending our highways and 
proving our streets. 
| wood roads to the country are what 
od streets are to the city. 
No other economic factor can add as 
ich to land values—a fact land owners 
d farmers have been too slow to realize. 
od roads have built most of our school- 
| uses, established social levels and 
rought about a community of interests 
known before the day of road improve 
ent and modern vehicular transportation. 











ecutive and organizer, the best man- 
ager of men and the most depend- 
able builder of beautiful highways 
and streets among the paving tribe. 

Rightor reversed all traditions in 
the paving business when he quit 
his job as chief draftsman for the 
El Paso & Southwestern in 1908 at 
El Paso (a job he held exactly ten 
days), to become engineer for the 
Texas Bitulithic Company in the 
same city. His selection must have 
been made because the officers of 
the company saw in him the new 
kind of executive and corporation 
manager who would make the busi- 
ness expand and grow and who 
would develop it; and Fred Rightor 
is still growing intellectually and 
mentally. 


pany of San Antonio is one of sev- 
eral subsidiaries of the Texas 





Fred E. Rightor, president and treasurer of the 
Southwest Bitulithic Company, San Antonio, 
The Southwest Bitulithic Com- Texas, believes in being master of his business 


regardless of what the job is. He is one of the 
ablest paving experts and engineers in America, 
as well as a great executive and contractor 


Bitulithic Company of Dallas, all whose success in Texas has resulted in placing 
financially identified with the War- several cities of the Lone Star State among the 


renite - Bitulithic interests estab- 
lished by Warren Brothers of Bos- 
ton, whose patents and processes are 
utilized by the various bitulithic pav- 
ing companies which constitute the head 
and front of the paving industry of 
America. As a matter of fact, al- 
though more than 11.5 per cent of all 
the paving in the United States is 
bitulithic, in Texas the percentage is 
greater, being 34.4 per cent. This is 
due to the popularity of the bitulithic 
organization and the further fact that 
bitulithic has proved to be unusually 
economical. 

Working his way up from the ranks 
after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Fred Rightor’s en- 
trance into the paving industry was 
a second thought on his part; but he 
brought to his new work several years 
of professional and practical experi- 
ence, combined with a high degree of 
executive ability. His first practical 
experience was with the engineering 
department of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road during which he worked over 
practically the entire system, having 
been on and in charge of section gangs, 
on engineering parties in different 
branches of the work. Later he worked 
under the chief engineer of the road 
in Chicago in the maintenance depart- 


best and most durably paved in the United States 


ment, and was engineer in charge of 
the Fort Dodge, Iowa, division at the 
time when Senator Kenyon was dis- 
trict counsel for the road. By an un- 
usual turn of circumstances he was 
later in charge of engineering work for 
his company at Freeport, Illinois, the 
division of the road on which he first 
worked as a section hand less than four 
years before. Mr. Rightor’s next engi- 
neering work was as division engineer 
of the Dering Coal Company of Clin- 
ton, Indiana; and after nine months 
with this company he became chief en- 
gineer of the Consolidated Coal Com- 
panies, which had as its general at- 
torney the Hon. Will Hays. 

Fred Rightor remained in the coal 
industry for about three years, or until 
the end of 1908. While in the mining 
business he began the study of Spanish 
with the idea of going back into rail- 
road work somewhere in the South- 
west. Following that thought, his next 
work was as chief draftsman of the 
El Paso & Southwestern Railroad, 
which position he resigned to perma- 
nently identify himself with the bitu- 
lithic interests. As engineer for the 
Texas Bitulithic (Cont’d on page 39) 
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Peace on Earth Among Men of Good Will 


are approaching the anniversary of the occa- 
sion when’ the Angels sang “Peace on Earth 
Among Men of Good Will.” For centuries the world 
has gone on in its blind and mad ways, oblivious to the 
great and fundamental importance of the angelic ob- 
servation which was not a promise but a statement of 
fact. Where there is ill will, jealousy, selfishness, cov- 
etousness, hatred, indifference and all the other things 
which are comprehended in ill will, there is no peace. 
It is only where men let themselves be animated, in- 
spired and directed by the Golden Rule in a true spirit 
of good will, that there is peace. And as it takes two 
to make a quarrel, so it takes two to make a peace. If 
men and nations will have real good will toward one 
another then there will be peace. Let us reflect that the 
song of the Angels was not a prophecy or a promise, 
but an affirmation of a fact. The world will have peace 
when men are of good will. 


Friendship and Special Privilege 


VERY now and then we run across the man who 

would use his organization’s emblem as a skeleton 
key in business. You know him: the man who uses 
his membership in an organization as an “open sesame” 
to the pocketbook of the man who is in the market for 
service or wares. His type is rare, thank Heaven. He 
is far outnumbered by those who do business on two 
basic principles: service and friendship. 

There is a vast difference between friendship and 
mere lodge or fraternal acquaintance. Our whole 
business fabric is based largely on friendship. Take 
credit, for example—the cornerstone of all business. 
Good credit standing depends, above all other consid- 
erations, on character; second, come friendship and 
good will. Mere fraternal acquaintance will not pro- 
vide a man with good credit standing—for very long. 
Character and friendship will. 


The only way to acquire the right to a man’s business 
is through the giving of the kind of service that is 
wanted, at a fair profit. No one has the right to de- 
mand your business or your friendship until he has first 
offered you friendship or service in return. 

The display of enough fraternal jewelry for a win- 
dow display makes not one iota of difference in the 
principle involved. Neither is it necessary to be so 
erect that you become convex—nor to go out of your 
way to avoid business which is legitimately yours. Con- 
trary to some beliefs, it is perfectly ethical to give a 
classification talk or a business talk before a group of 
your club members. There is no business or profes- 
sion but what has a high element of romance in it that 
makes it interesting to others. Such a talk on your own 
business or profession before a body of men with 
widely diverse interests may even be very useful to your 
own craft, as a whole. Here you are giving service— 
not asking for business. You are making no plea for 


special privilege simply because your fellow-members 
wear the same pin that you do. 

Men will do far more from volition than from com- 
pulsion. Those who exercise force to secure business 
must always expect the inevitable reaction. Besides 
being unfair to your competitor who must compete 
openly, such a demand is always a confession of weak- 
ness which is implied by the necessity for the exercise 
of special privilege. 

Until we definitely acknowledge that an appeal fo: 
“special privilege” is unethical, the whole organization 
will suffer for the acts of a few. 


Birds of Omen 


WO thousand years ago the augurs stood on Capi 

toline Hill and watched the flight of birds. From 
the wheeling columns in the sky they made their deduc- 
tions, and prophesied whether or not the legions would 
return victorious. 


Today an average American sits in a well-appointed 
theater or restaurant and hears the orchestra playing 
“Follow the Swallows Back Home.” The average 
American is fairly prosperous, he wears warm clothing; 
he eats good meals; he finds that life has much to offer 
to all who are willing to make an honest effort. 

This winter an impoverished inhabitant of Asia 
Minor will sit in a refugee camp in Greece. Probably 
he is in a foreign land—and not the first foreign land 
to which misfortune has pursued him. He is one of 
the 600,000 Christian refugees driven out of Turkey. 
He will sit with his bowed head in his hands and never 
heed the birds flying overhead. 


Why should he? They cannot lead him home; they 
cannot compensate for his losses. They cannot _ 
him where his home will be—or where he himself wi 
be—or even whether he will be. - 


In another refugee camp there may be a child who 
has somehow survived the holocaust only to know the 
bitterness of maturity before it ever realized the happi- 
ness of youth. The child is one of the 150,000 in these 
camps—a number which winter will probably reduce 
very considerably. The child has no home and no 
country; it is a ward and an international ward at tha it. 


December 7th is Golden Rule Sunday, and on thé 
day twenty-three nations will be asked to give a littl 
thought to the precept of a Man who once spoke kindly 
to little children of Palestine. He did not seem great!) 
concerned with the wearers of purple and fine linen; 
He did not care for the triumphs of the legions; but /ic 
spoke of children and of birds, of principles and 01 
Golden Rule. 

The birds will fly south again next year, the sw 
lows will return with the Spring. But the soothsay: 
—those who stand on the hills of intellect and read | 
fate of nations by the signs of the times—what w 
they say then? What will be the omen in the sky—t 
answer of three-and-twenty Christian nations, the d 
tiny of the children whom Charity must feed? 
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Moffatt Replies 
r, THE ROTARIAN: 


small space to thank, and 

reply to, Rotarian Hart I. 
Seely for his article in the October 
number of THE ROTARIAN? I wish to 
thank him for the candor of his com- 
ments on my articles and to say that I 
ippreciate that he, as chairman of the 
Boys Work Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national, has thus authoritatively voiced 
the views of the highest official of that 
lepartment of Rotary activity. 

Were I able to accept his unexpressed 
postulate, his premises, viz., that 
Rotary is in a position, or could be put 
in a position, to exert a decisive or 
widespread influence upon the boy 
life of the world or even upon that of 
the Anglo-Saxon world, I would be in 
entire and unreserved agreement with 
every word he has written. Not being 
able to accept this postulate I am in 
partial agreement only. 

There are lots of boys in the world— 
some scores of millions of them and if 
Rotary has seriously set itself the task 
of lighting a torch to light the path of 
the feet of every one of them through 
life, or even a fair percentage of them, 
it has envisaged for itself a gigantic, 
and, possibly, hopeless task. I object 
to the hugeness and the indefiniteness 
of the field and am overwhelmed at the 
iudacity of the assault when I regard 
the machinery available to us for the 
task. I think Rotarian Seely will agree 
that this really is the proposition im- 
plicitly expressed by himself. For 
proof of it I refer to his article. In 
essence the argument is that to right 
the wrongs of the world we must in- 
fluence the boys (see his sixth para- 
graph). There are so many wrongs or 
mperfections and so many boys. 

If our boys work task is anything 
than this, the form and the details 
the limitation have not been stated. 
may select our corner of this enor- 
is field, e. g., the privileged boy; 
under-privileged boy; the sick boy; 
boy that needs help for vocational 
ning or for education; the boys em- 
ed by Rotarians (I vote for this 
ier) ete., ete.; but to contemplate 

World of Boys with the idea of 
municating to them the Spirit of 
tary, or to help them in any large 
serious way, leaves me dazed. 


E 
\ /V AY I be permitted to occupy a 











WE are presenting in this “open 
forum” department this month 
two letters:: the first from William 
Moffatt who replies to the article “Ro- 
tary and Boys Work” by Hart I. Seely, 
Chairman of the Boys Work Com- 
mittee of Rotary International, which 
appeared in the October number; the 
second from the past president of a 
Rotary Club of 160 members in a city 
of 90,000 population, pointing out 
some of the problems of the club 
in attempting to “find itself.” 

The articles printed in this depart- 
ment of The Rotarian are expressions 
of personal opinion and the Editors 
and Publishers do not assume respon- 
sibility for the viewpoints expressed. 








The fact is that practically all “up- 
lift” organizations are saying “Give us 
the Boys and we will have the next 
generation in our keeping.” The 
Church, the Boy Scouts, the Socialists, 
and many other organizations are try- 
ing, with unwearied zeal and pertinac- 
ity to write their own image and super- 
scription upon the fair page of the 
boy’s soul. Is Rotary to join the pur- 
suit of the Boy on a large scale as a 
competitor for his affections or is it to 
supplement and “cheer-on” the others 
in the race? The latter, according to 
Rotarian Seely. Well, that may be a 
handleable proposition and I am the 
last to deny its exceeding value, but 
there is about it a sense of inexactness, 
of incompleteness, and frustration to 
the man who wants to wrap himself 
around a definite concrete job. 

Boys are not pure white lambs upon 
which we can put our brand by giving 
them a good time and showing we are 
interested in them. They have too 
much individuality for that and too 
much “devil.” Masses of boys can sel- 
dom be vitally influenced except by 
very exceptional men, Real Boys Work 
is mainly individual work and it is 
hard work, requiring tact, patience, un- 
ruffled temper, a large and generous 
heart and a child-like, forthright 
mind. The boy to whom you can easily 
“do good,” easily influence; who is an 
unsullied page for you to write your 
will upon; who is plastic and malleable, 
is also a brainless, spineless ass with- 
out character or positive qualities, and 
I support Nature in abhorring a 
vacuum. 

Now, therefore, as Boys Work is in- 


dividual work; as Rotarians are rightly 
determined to continue Boys Work and 
as Rotary is most oppositely expressed 
in one’s own business, I suggest that 
Rotary’s first Boys Work task is to 
hitch on to the boys employed by Ro- 
tarians; for not only will it thereby 
gratify its passion for Boys Work and 
not only will it have in that field a 
task within its powers, but it will also, 
by doing so, be penetrating, with its 
humanism, into the business life of 
every Rotarian; it will be starting at 
his most lowly employee and it will 
provide the Rotarian a boy to whom he 
can show Rotary six days a week and 
all of every day, and not just a boy he 
sees among a crowd of other unrelated 
boys who may be having a good time 
at his expense. 

Will Rotarian Seely forgive me for 
being so emphatic, and you for my be- 
ing so prolix? I’m holding up my 
proposition that a Rotarian’s Rotary is 
best expressed in his business and that 
just there he will find the boy or boys 
he not only can most effectively help 
but which it is his duty to help. 

Wo. MOFFATT. 


Convenor, Area No. 2, Business Methods Com 
mittee, R. I. B. F., Leeds, England 


Our Rotary Club 

Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 
[DON'T claim any originality for this 

article in thought or expression. Our 
Rotary club is not different in any way 
from other Rotary clubs in Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Maine, or elsewhere. So it is 
possible that the experiences of our club, 
which is among the oldest in Rotary, 
are about the same as those of most 
other Rotary clubs, and this is my ex- 
cuse for writing about them. It always 
gives a man a fine sense of human com- 
panionship to hear that the other fellow 
has had the same kind of sorrow and 
success. 

A good deal has been written and 
talked, both locally and internationally, 
on such topics as “Whither Is Rotary 
Tending?” “What Is Rotary’s Real 
Mission?” etc., etc. I am a great ad- 
mirer of these articles and the analyti- 
cal powers of the men who can con- 
struct from the past a program for 
the future, particularly so because I 
have to confess that I can’t do it my- 
self. So I am going to confine my ef- 
forts to a simple tale of what has hap- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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HRISTMAS announcements and 
& booklets are already beginning 
to come in although as this is 
being written it is only the middle of 
November. Among them we note a 
handsomely done Christmas brochure 
“It Was His Birthday”—a poem by 
Alice Wilson Oldroyd and published by 
the Bookfellows of Chicago. The 
Christmas verses are done with a rare 
touch and with all of the spirit that 
we learn to associate with a theme that 
is old yet ever new. Mrs. Oldroyd has 
made many Rotary friends through her 
occasional contributions of verse to 
THE ROTARIAN. 
A. L. Matthison, of Birmingham, 
England, is one of the world’s great 
authorities on Shakespeare. Recently 
he addressed his Rotary club, taking 
for his subject “Was Shakespeare a 
Rotarian?” in. which he demonstrated 
the accord existing between the prin- 
ciples of the great bard and many of 
his characters, and the Rotary move- 
ment. “If I have not succeeded in con- 
vincing you that Shakespeare was a 
Rotarian, I hope I have been successful 
in impressing the two ulterior purposes 
I had in view,” he said. “The first was 
to outline a picture of an ideal Rotarian 
for us all to fashion ourselves to, the 
second was to induce you to devote 
some small portion of your time to a 
systematic reading of Shakespeare’s 
plays and sonnets. I do not suggest 
any form of study or midnight-oil 
burning, I only want you to read him 
for pure pleasure. Cut off ten minutes 
from the daily newspaper and take up 
a play at random. You will, I am sure, 
find the exchange well worth while.” 





A Poll of American Readers 

HE International Book Review re- 

cently took a poll among some two 
thousand men and women in various 
walks of life in America in order to 
find out the ten books of the present 
century of the most interest and high- 
est value. The following was the re- 
sult of the survey, the books listed in 
the order of their popularity: 


1. “The Outline of History” by H. G. Wells. 
2. “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
by V. Blasco Ibanez. 

*3. “If Winter Comes,” by A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson. : , Y 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok” by 


4. 
Edward Bok. ‘ 2 ; 
5. “The Life of Christ,” by Giovanni 
Papini. 
“The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 
7. “Short Stories,” by O. Henry. 


8. “The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

9. “The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page,” by Burton J. Hendrick. 

10. “The Mind in the Making,” by James 
Harvey Robinson. 


Commenting editorially on the result 
of this inquiry, Collier’s Weekly had 
the following to say under the heading 
of: “Not Sc Dumb as We May Seem”: 
“For those pessimists who are forever 
telling us that America is a breeding 
place of morons and comparing our 
‘degenerate times’ with the ‘good old 
days’ there’s cold comfort in a survey 
of the reading tastes of this generation 
recently made by the “International 
Book Review.” Nearly two thousand 
men and women, in the most extensive 
poll of American readers ever taken, 
name the ten highest in their esteem. 
The vote came from those in every 
walk of life, women on distant Western 
farms, business men in New York of- 
fices, coal diggers and traveling sales- 
men marooned in small-town hotels, 
from those whose main outlet to life 
comes from reading and those who read 
but little. Minds capable of en- 
joying the sweep and scope of Wells, 
the social inspiration of Robinson, and 
the subtleties of Papini are surely not 
on the toboggan.” 


The Minister’s Everyday Life 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 

I HAVE often wondered, during my ten 

years in the ministry, why some one 
doesn’t write a book about the minis- 
ter’s work that would be readable, even 
intriguing, to the business man in the 
pew. Well, it has been done and done 
spectacularly well. As might have 
been expected, it has been done by a 
Rotarian minister. The man is Lloyd 





Galsworthy Article Available 


N the November Number we 

presented an article by John 
Galsworthy entitled, “Peace—Or 
War?” The views of this distin- 
guished Englishman on this all- 
important subject naturally aroused 
considerable interest. We believe 
that our readers will be glad to 
know that this article is published 
in pamphlet form by W. Heffer & 
Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
The pamphleet bears the title “In- 
ternational Thought” and sells for 
sixpence, net. All profit from the 
sale of this pamphlet goes to the 
League of Nations Union, an organ- 
ization which promotes the ideas 
and ideals so ably expressed by 
Mr. Galsworthy. 














G. Douglas and his book is “The Min 
ister’s Everyday Life.” (Scribn r’s.) 

Rotarian Lloyd takes us through tey 
chapters of rollicking fun mingled wit) 
brilliant wit and extraordinary good 
sense. The thousand ministers in Ro. 
tary have undoubtedly read this book 
and I am certain that every other Ro- 
tarian who reads it at my suggestion 
will write me a letter of thanks for 
calling it to his attention. 

The church is one of the fundamenta! 
institutions of society. Its welfare con- 
cerns every normal intelligent man and 
woman who loves his kind and believes 
in his own country. To improve its 
leadership is to contribute to human 
welfare, everywhere. Douglas of Akron 
tells us how that leadership can be im 
proved. 

In his book he discusses the relation 
ship between the minister and hi 
members, what it ought to be and what 
it is; the financial contortions of an 
honest minister; his conduct of funer 
als, in the sick room, at the wedding 
altar; the minister’s mental life : 
his executive career. He lets us in on 
twenty years’ experience and believ: 
me it is full of guiding light. I am 
tempted to quote extracts that I might 
beguile you into reading the-book but 
this review is to be very short and why 
not give you the thrill of hunting the 
extracts yourself? I’ll content myself 
by saying that you are depriving your 
self of some very instructive entertain 

ment by not reading this book real 
soon.—MILEs H. KRUMBINE. 
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Chess—Step by Step 
By Frank J. Marshall and J.C.H. Macbeth 
Ts game of chess has developed 

a literature all its own, some of it 
dating back several centuries. This 
oldest of indoor games (it used to b 
an outdoor game, we are told, when 
kings and potentates moved men for 
“pieces”) has received treatment at 
the hands of writers running the 
scale from the romantic story to the 
involved technical treatise. 

But to Frank J. Marshall and J. © 
H. Macbeth goes the credit for co! 
rating upon a volume (publishe: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York) th«' 
a happy combination of fundame 
and principles, detailed plays wo: <¢( 
out, and the romance of the game. — 
have gathered about everything t! 

(Continued on page 45) 
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:.) |} ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and make your 
A IT self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
an ver the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 
wit 
i First Club in Bermuda John J. Asser, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., $109,442.15 in connection with student 
eal Prepares For Charter Night K.C.V.O., is an honorary member of loan funds and have assisted 358 stu- 
DOOK i P . ° P . ‘ 
- ] dents. Thirty-three clubs in the district 
an MILTON, BERMUDA.—Great prep- the club, and will deliver an address dents ss ree gn a - wan 
; on Charter night. now have loan funds and six others are 
tior ons are being made for a bumper ia 
; providing for them. 
fo t on Jan. 14th, when charter No. Border State Clubs : 
will be presented to Hamilton Have Busy Year coke oom phe — entennatic ope 
enta iry by Rotarian John Troy of New e business methods program, and 2 
een elle. N.Y THIRTEENTH DISTRICT (TEXAS).—A_ of the craft organizations represented 
" iv : the , report from District Governor Harry at the executive council have adopted 
“ae ; houge anuiton was admitted to Rogers shows that every club in this — codes patterned after the Rotary code. 
" ternational Rotary early in 1924, the district is stressing “Back to the Walter Wathall, president of San An- 
1m — a oer ererdapr Schools.” In some instances where tonio Rotary, recently prepared a code 
kro roy could again visit the island, hess it there is only one Rotary club in a coun- for railway passenger agents which is 
™ thought that the man who did so ty, every teacher was a guest of the creating considerable interest. 
ich for the founding of the club ejyb during September. 
" vuld honor it by making the pres- The Kingsville club carried out this Save Henlopen Light 
— program 100 per cent. Many other From the Waves 
t lelegates from leading clubs of Can- clubs are carrying it out completely WILMINGTON, DELAWARE.—Through 
) ia and the United States have been in so far as their own city is con- the efforts of the local Rotary club, the 
ne ted and the presence of so many cerned, and many of them are extend- Cape Henlopen light will not be demol- 
ling — will insure a record meeting ing their activity to the surrounding ished by the U. S. government. The 
ar tor this thriving new club. county. light, which is in danger of toppling 
His Excellency the Governor, Sir Clubs of this district also raised into the sea owing to the washing away 
& 
eth 
b 
el 
‘0? 
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ven when the snow is on the ground, the public-school boys of Rock Island, Illinois, are making plans for the third annual kite 
rnival arranged by Rotary and the schools. This event was started in 1923 and has proved very popular. Both boys and girls 
mpete for prizes; and school spirit becomes intense by the competition for points. Rotarian Ward James, supervisor of manual 
iining in the public schools is the originator of these carnivals, and he furnishes a list of books, blue-prints, kitesticks, and 
‘any other aids to the young kitemakers. Every kite entered in the carnival must be of home-manufacture. Over one thousand 
spectators came to watch the five hundred kites which pirouetted in the air during the four-hour contest 
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Club was still mo-~ sue. 
cessful. The firem n hag 
prepared $500 wo th of 
toys. In 1922, they re. 
paired and made “1,000 
worth; and last Ch: stmas 
they increased the (igure 
to $1,500. This yexr the 
Rotary Club purchised a 
wood-lathe to facilitate 
the work and this coming 
year a jig saw and other 
machinery will be jn- 
stalled. Many merchants 
now donate large quanti 
ties of toys after the 
Christmas rush is over, 
Several of the firemen 
have developed great abil- 
ity at this spare-time oc- 
cupation. One specializes 
in hobby-horses, another 
in mechanical toys, and 
some of the smoke-eaters 








For four years the Rotarians of Great Falls, Montana, have been providing toys for poor children @V@ spend their own 
at Christmas time. Fire Chief Troddick and his smoke-eaters have rendered considerable assistance money to further the 
in furbishing old toys and making new ones. Last year the firemen made $1500 worth of toys which cause. Around Christmas 


the Rotarians later distributed. 


of its foundations, will be preserved as 
a landmark. John Lyle Harrington, a 
noted engineer, has submitted a plan 
whereby the light may be saved. The 
government has suggested that inter- 
ested persons purchase the reservation 
on which the light stands. 


“The Stockings Were Hung 
By the Chimney With Care. . .’ 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA.—As_ the 
Christmas of 1920 approached the local 
Rotarians thought of the many children 
who would know little of the joyous 
occasion unless someone made a special 
effort on their behalf. Investigation 
showed that there were several organ- 
izations to provide food, clothing, coal, 
etc., for needy families but there was 
none specially to furnish toys. A com- 
mittee was appointed and the Rotary 
Christmas Empty Stocking Club was 
started. 

Club members gathered all the toys 
they could from their own homes and 
those of their friends. Advertisements 
in the papers invited the public to co- 
operate. Lists of needy families were 
secured from various charitable organ- 
izations and tickets were prepared giv- 
ing the number of children, names, 
ages, and other essential information. 
Rotarians and their wives worked busi- 
ly and happily packing all the bundles, 
and on Christmas morning Rotarians 
in Santa Claus costume made the dis- 
tribution. 

This first year’s effort proved so en- 
joyable for all concerned that the 
activity was revived each year. Quite 
a number of broken toys were discov- 
ered in forgotten attics and then the 
fire chief came forward and offered the 





(See below, first column, for further report.) 


time this fire house resem- 

bles a busy toy factory. 

services of his men in repairing and Fire Chief Troddick is a member of 

brightening up these toys. the local Rotary club and his men are 
The next year, the Empty Stocking all Rotarians in spirit. 
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Thes« lads presented “Thirty Years Hence,” a symposium in which they represente 
U. S. Senators meeting with the U. S. Secretary of Education in 1954, to discuss su! 
jects that should now be stressed in the civic programs of the public schools. Th 
sketch was presented at the Junior Day luncheon of New York Rotary held in th 
Hotel McAlpin. In the front row are, left to right: “Senator” David Morris of Illinoi- 
Allen Sim, “Secretary of Education”; “Senator” Ralph Soule of New York. Raymon 
J. Knoeppel, a past president of New York Rotary, who arranged the program, is 

the left. in the back row; then come “Senator” Thomas A. Dwyer of Pennsylvani 
Ben Serpi, representing the International Federation of Boys’ Clubs; and Ed. Chalfa: 

president of New York Rotary. 
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rded Out” Children 
Have Christmas 


:ART, TASMANIA.—A 
from the honorary 
tary of this club says: 
Christmas activities 
o be concentrated on 
led out children.’ 
e are about 140 in 
irt and all will get 
ristmas present, and 
100 over 6 years, 
to have a motor picnic 
one of our many 
iches.” 
The Hobart club was 
ted to membership in 
izust and has about 25 
rter members. 


{1l-Hallows’ Frolic 
Brings Large Sum 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO.— 
Promoted by the Rotary 
ib for the dual purpose 
of helping crippled chil- 
ren and providing for 
immer camps, the an- 
jual Hallowe’en Frolic 
brought Stratford’s peo- 
ple out in crowds and sent them 
home happy. Street dancing, a bazaar, 
the Follies, and a number of other fea- 
tures all well calculated to entertain as 
ell as to extract extra change, kept 
the big throngs moving from point to 
point and incidentally reduced the num- 
ber of destructive pranks so that only 
en calls were received by the police 
instead of the 50 or 60 that was the 
average of past years. While exact fig- 
ures are not yet obtainable, it seems 
likely that the Frolic raised some 
$4,000 for worthy enterprises. Brightly 
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costumed figures flitted through the 
streets and the carnival spirit which 
prevailed infected the whole community, 
so that it is probable that this will be- 
come an annual event. 


New York Said It 
With Flowers 


NEw YorRK, NEw YorK.—When the 
Florists Telegraphic Delivery Associa- 
tion held its annual convention in New 
York City a number of the delegates 
attended the luncheon of the local club, 
though they had to desert a florists’ 


WRCOGD 0 by ¢< 
pod 3°) 


ne Rotary orchestra of Nacogdoches, Texas, furnished music for all the regular and 
ecial meetings of the club, and were honored with a trip to Los Angeles in 1922. 
ie club is one of the few in all Rotary to boast of a five-piece orchestra of bona-fide 


‘tarians. The personnel is as follows: 


Holland M. Smith, piano; James R. Sum- 


rs, violin; John H. Muller, saxophone; John C. Crawford, trombone, and Claude 
Gramling, drums. 
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This is the prize-winning float which Toronto Rotary entered in the floral parade of the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Toronto people are enthusiastic about their gardens and several Rotarians are 
members of the horticultural societies. In the center of the group (standing) is President Norman 
Sommerville; and his fellow-members are (left to right): 

Alec Bentley, Harry Dillemuth, George Baldwin, Alec Hamilton, and Kenneth Hammond. 


Fred Booth, Frank West, Percy McBride, 


sight-seeing tour for a little while in 
order to do so. Some thirty Rotarian- 
Florists were whirled down Broadway 
at a forty-mile clip, and the motor- 
cycle policeman led them to the Mc- 
Alpin hotel where a group picture was 
taken. One of the delegates was J. S. 
Brunton of London, England, and the 
others hailed from various sections of 
the United States and Canada. 


The Road to Cleveland 
Passes Through Local Bank 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Various Rotary clubs 
are already interested in the following 
plan for securing 100-per-cent attend- 
ance at the Cleveland Convention. The 
Orlando club calls it the “Hauselt 
Plan” since it was originated by 
“Duke” Hauselt. Briefly the procedure 
is as follows: The cost of round-trip 
ticket, best hotel, meals (on train and 
in Cleveland) and about $25 for spend- 
ing money, totals $164.72 for Orlando 
Rotarians. Divided by the number of 
weeks from the time this plan was 
started to June 12, 1925, the amount 
equals $3.75 per week. To this will be 
added about $15 interest as all accounts 
will be kept as savings. A paper is 
prepared authorizing the members’ 
banker to present a charge ticket for 
$3.75 each week, which ticket is 
handled as a check, and the amount 
credited on a savings book. At the 
close of the allotted period, each mem- 
ber who has signed up will be presented 
with a check which will cover all rea- 
sonable expense of seven days at the 
Rotary Convention. Every club mem 
ber who can attend will be presented 
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with the round-trip ticket, hotel reser- 
vations, and the balance in cash, instead 
of their having to draw from their 
bank balance at a particular time 
of the year when said balance usually 
begins to shrink. If the member can- 
not attend the Convention he has about 
$175 to spend as he sees fit—which he 
might not have had if he had waited 
for his own initiative to put aside the 
$3.75 each week, and yet he never 
misses the amount which is about what 
most men spend for cigars and other 
small luxuries during the same period. 
Forty-nine Oriando Rotarians have 
already signed up under this plan. 


Give Medals for Best Facades 
On New Buildings 


HABANA, CuBA.—The local Rotary 
club has offered a gold, a silver, and a 
bronze medal as prizes to the architects 
designing the most beautiful facades 
for new buildings erected in this city. 
On the buildings selected by the jury 
will be placed bronze tablets bearing 
the name of the architect and of the 
owner of the building, and decorated 
with the Rotary emblem. These re- 
wards will be made in July of each 
year. Following the example of the 
Rotarians the municipal government is 
also considering giving a cash prize for 
the facades which add most to the 
beauty of the town. 


This Float Won a Cup 
In The Fall Festival 


RALEIGH, N. C.—With a float depict- 
ing a huge community chest, on which 
rode children of Rotarians costumed to 
represent the various activities which 
would be helped by the community 
fund, the local Rotary club carried off 
the cup given for the best float in the 
third annual fall festival. The float 
was surmounted by a Rotary wheel in 
motion, and practically the whole mem- 
bership of the club followed their dis- 
play, marching two abreast and wear- 
ing yellow carnations in their button- 
holes. On each side of the float was the 
wording “Rotary is for the Community 
Chest, are you?” 


Poet’s Recital Brings $700 
For Cripples’ Fund 


ENDICOTT, NEw YorK.—Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Catholics, and Metho- 
dists, assisted by local Rotarians, ar- 
ranged for a lecture-recital by Eddie 
Guest to raise money for the crippled 
children’s fund. The Rotarians thought 
it better to interest as many sections 
of the community as possible and the 
results justified the belief. Rotarian 
Guest was more than liberal with en- 
cores and he had an audience of ap- 
proximately 1450, probably the biggest 
crowd which ever greeted any speaker 
in this city. 
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Saving the Outdoor Beauty 
For Those Who Follow 


HousTon, TEXxAs.—When a tourist 
enters a city he usually sees advertise- 
ments for hotels or other institutions. 
In Houston such signs exist but they are 
not so prominent for the traveler’s at- 
tention is attracted by an unusually 
attractive sign reading: 

Help make the outdoors beautiful. 

Spare the wildflowers and birds. 

When picnicing remember _ to 

clean up your camp. 
Put out your fires. 
Think of those whe follow you. 
HOUSTON ROTARY CLUB 

Curtis B. Quarles originated the 
idea, and when he presented it to the 
directors of the Rotary club he was 
made chairman of a committee to carry 
it out. The committee managed to get 
these signs displayed in many public 
places where they would be effective. 
Every street car carried this message 





This costume took the prize at the Thirty- 
first District Conclave held at Poland 
Springs, Maine, in October. Louis F. In- 
galls, whose classification is “paper boxes” 
is the originator of this clever bit of ad- 
vertising. He is also the secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Marlborough, Mass. 





December. 


for two weeks, and over 32,000 00] 
children and 1,400 teachers had ¢hj 
thought conveyed to them. The m vie; 
and the local press cooperated rejdily 
and through the influence of Rotary th, 
idea was sold to several large bu 
institutions. 


“Would Not Take $1,000,000 
For Their Trophy” 


Eustis, FLA.—Recent action by the 
directors of Rotary Internationa! 
awards the coveted attendance trophy 
to the Eustis Rotarians for their )er- 
manent possession. The club has won 
this trophy for two consecutive years, 
having had 100 per cent of its mem- 
bers at both the St. Louis and the 
Toronto conventions. This is a remark- 
able achievement for a comparatively 
young club, and Eustis has the 
tinction of having eclipsed nearly two 
thousand rivals. 

The cup will be engraved as it 
been heretofore and will be placed in 
a glass case in the Fountain Inn where 
visiting Rotarians can inspect it. 

The secretary of the club says: “$1, 
000,000 won’t buy the cup. Every mem- 
ber is as proud as a peacock of this 
trophy, which will serve to stimulate 
us to do bigger and better things in 
Rotary as the years roll by.” 


1as 


Annual Hallowe’en Party 
Has Varied Program 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS.—Monmouth 
Rotary outdid itself in its annual Hal- 
lowe’en celebration. About 150 mem- 
bers and guests enjoyed the good din 
ner, the songs, the decorations, and the 
constructive program, which the com- 
mittee had arranged. After one mem- 
ber had given a brief explanation of 
the history and objects of Rotary, Pres 
ident McMichael of Monmouth College 
gave a little tribute to the ten members 
whose birthdays occurred in November. 
The last speech of the evening was 
given by Clyde McCoy who repeated 
his talk on “My Town” which recently 
won him a silver cup at the state con 
vention of real estate dealers. 


Century Club Binds Members 
With Visible and Invisible Bond : 


LANSING, MICHIGAN.—Century Clubs, 
the inter-Rotary organizations in whic! 
membership is earned by an attendan« 
record of 100 consecutive meetings ha: 
been formed in several Rotary clu! 
Lansing Rotary has improved on t! 
idea a bit by symbolizing the Centu 
Club with a chain of wooden links 
adding a link with suitable ceremon' 
each time another Rotarian becom 
eligible. If any member fails to mai 
tain his perfect attendance record | 
link is broken out of the chain. K« 
interest is taken in this symbol. Th 
are now seven links and it is expec! 
that three more will be added short 
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Service Above Self CHith the Poets We Profits Most Who Serves Best 








AN INVALID’S CHRISTMAS 
CAROL* 


“That I spent, that I had; 
That I saved, that I lost; 
[hat I gave that I have.”—Old Epitaph. 


* FOOT of glist’ning snow lies on the ground ; 
A sparkling frost the barren trees adorn ; 
air is chilling, cold; the sunshine bright ;— 
nother week the old year will be gone! 
fis early morn yet many are abroad ; 
nd here and there a youthful shout is heard; 
twang of merriment invades the ear,— 
eweled winter flaunts its dazzling garb. 


\ charming suburb rounds this northern scene 
Vhere scarce a case of want is to be found; 
No ultra wealth a harsh distinction brings; 


No blasé allurements life’s just precepts drown. 


. modest home abuts a friendly street ; 

\ fresh-swept walk leads to a porch-screened 
door ; 

4 double-room meets ev’ry social need; 

\ blazing fireplace adds a welcomed cheer. 


Foregathered are the inmates of the house; 
[he morning’s meal gives out a fragrant scent ; 
Four covers claim the appetizing food; 

Four heads bend low in thankful reverence. 
Two cheery lads (one eight, one three) are 

there, 

Beguiled at last from their tumultous quest; 
The spangled, candled tree, by no means bare, 
Waits further spoil till after the repast. 


The morning’s fast the youthful palates whet, 
Yet joyous comment punctuates each course; 
Parental eyes in understanding meet, 

And happy are the sentiments they nurse. 

A snug, contenting atmosphere exists; 
Uncloying comforts lend enduring charm ; 

No enervating luxuries intrude 

To dull the sweeter pleasures of a home. 


The morning’s meal the lads at last dispatch ; 
Restraint no longer checks their heart’s desire ; 
Gregar’ous instinct soon will take them hence 
To share with playmates Yuletide’s merry spur. 
A knock resounds as from the kitchen door; 
The spruced-up maid responds in blithesome 
haste; 

A stalwart youth—the merry greetings o’er— 
\ market-basket, heaped, puts on a chair. 


\ card attached its destination gives; 

Its timely contents knowingly was planned; 
A woman’s church-affiliated guild 

Assigned the thoughtful homemade offerings. 
The men assisted with their pocket-books 

To purchase things the markets must supply ; 
And able-bodied members volunteered 

lo make an early morning’s delivery. 


The father now assumes his special task— 

A fearsome journey to a place remote: 

Two car-lines help, but at the very last 
temains almost a mile of arduous walk. 

A greateoat covers other garments warm ; 
Ears, hands and feet have been protected well ; 
His arm supports the heavy basket-load ; 

He, buoyant, saunters forth at duty’s call. 


The final lap at last is under way, 

But how fatiguing the unbeaten path! 

How weighty grows the burden on his arm! 

How stinging cold the open-country blast! 

He now draws near the isolated place— 

The two-room, shack-like structure he has 
sought,— 

\ gateless, broken fence surrounds the yard; 

\ chimney-pipe emits a feeble smoke. 


He rapped. Admittance to the larger room 
Reveals to him a dismal cooking-stove ; 

A table, chairs, a cupboard, box and stool 

(A barren lot) ; and scarcely any fire. 

A little patch-clad lad had let him in; 

The mother, rocking, holds a smaller child; 
They bade him welcome in a friendly way, 
And proffer him the best remaining chair. 


One fine day, 
Says Mister Mucklewraith to me, 
says he, 
“So! you’ve a poet in your house,” 
and smiled ; 
“A poet? God forbid,” I cried; 












and then 

It all came out; how Andrew slyly 
sent 

Verse to the paper; how they 
printed it 





In Poet’s Corner. 
Robert Buchanan—Poet Andrew. 
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Two adolescent girls peep in the room, 

The stranger’s load now rests upon the floor; 
Six wistful eyes in wonderment look on; 
And two, age-wise, ignoringly infer. 

Ere any explanations have been made— 
While still the basket’s contents is concealed, 
A sled comes grinding up the trackless drive 
With fuel, clothes and bulky edibles. 


Now active grow the chilly messengers 

And by swift action start a roaring fire; 

The good things brought are rapidly displayed, 
And eager hands a needed meal prepare. 
(Anon the season’s feast they’ll grandly serve, 
With fruits, and nuts, and candy on the side, 
And o’er the banquet leisurely converse— 

But present urge must first be satisfied). 


Assorted trinkets hold the children’s gaze; 

A grateful color mounts the widow’s cheek ; 
She hopes the girls again find work to do, 
That she, herself, some gainful task may get. 
The former wish her daughters fully share; 
Their state of mind forecasts a good New Year; 
They mean to snatch the first foreshadowed 

chance, 
And they, themselves, the family needs insure. 


A certain hint of better days stands out; 

Though shorn, a born gentility is shown; 

No slattern’s taint appearances mar; 

No uncouth speech corrupts their well-bred 
tone. 

The mother touches lightly on their plight, 

How frail condition killed her power to earn; 

How desperate their case when none had work; 

How shelter’s need left them no other turn. 


The visitors encourage all they can; 
Employment they’ll endeavor to obtain ; 

They give to each a parting heart-warmed hand, 
Then cheerily take up their journey home. 
They visualize the happiness behind; 

How trivial the efforts each had made; 

How keen the satisfactions that result ; 

How doubly such participation paid. 


L’ Envoy 


Now this is but a simple tale, ’tis true, 

Such as this Yuletide could bring home to you— 

For, true it is, those able still may find 

A “Compensation sweet,”’ alike in kind. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


[*An invalid receives a copy of THE ROTARIAN, 
becomes interested in Rotary, and sends this 
contribution of verse as his service, “believing 
the theme to be synonymous with Rotary.’’] 


REVERENCE 


By JOSEPH LEISER 
DOFF my hat to him who does not play 
The game according to accepted rule: 
Brave pioneer who blazed a way 
Through untamed forests, taunted as a fool 
By lesser men because he dared to break 
The clutch of fashion and unheralded 
Do something no man had the skill to make 
Or pilgrim where the many never tread— 


A meteor emblazoning a path 

Across the void, erased as it emerges 
Creating as it speeds in cosmic wrath 

New worlds whose birth the zeitgeist urges; 
Spent fragments that rebel and go alone 
Where myriads follow them from zone to zone. 


ITelena, Arkansas. 











SERVICE 


POND of mirror blue 

With a watered ribbon across its breast— 

Winding in and out among the cat-o’-nine tails 

Where red-winged black birds twitter with de- 
light : 

Ther stealing through the frame of purple 
sedge— 

Then slipping through the shadows; 

Then across the open meadow: 

Cutting ’neath the sod that the speckled trout 

May find shelter from the summer sun ; 

Then to the pasture land the watered ribbon 


goes. 
Singing around the rocks and laughing gaily 
As soft-nosed cattle bend to drink 
And their sweet-scented breaths 
Tickle the little rills. 


Then gliding through the forest glades 
Where soft green ferns lean down 
And drag their tender finger tips 
In the cooling depths. 
How like my life thou art, O truant brook! 
Laughing in the sunlight, gliding silently in the 
shadow. 
And may I too, in each mile of my journey 
Give cooling draughts to the thirsty, 
Refreshing shade to the unprotected, 
Songs to the cheerless ones 
And the quiet presence of peace to those in 
sorrow, 
And join at last the River of God 
That flows on eternally. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


FISHIN’ TIME IN TEXAS 


By W. L. JOHNSTON 


HE dog-wood’s milk-white banners 
Are unfurled along the stream, 
And the wood-bine’s coral blossoms 
Beckon and wave and gleam; 
I hear the field-lark calling, 
And the plover’s plaintive cry— 
While afar curlews are winging 
Aslant the turquoise-tinted sky ; 
So I know it is time for going 
To the woodland’s shaded aisles, 
There to commune with nature 
And to bask in beauty’s smiles. 


So I’m lookin’ for my “fishin’ things,” 
My reel and lines and rod— 

Am going away to the sylvan stream 
Where the elms and willows nod; 
Where the air is sweet with fragrance 

Of wind-swept meadow land, 

And flocks are grazing peacefully 
Where sheltering live-oaks stand ; 
Going to forget the strife and turmoil 

That city dwellers feel, 
As I lure the “finny beauties’ in 
To the music of my reel. 


Yes, I’m going away to the woodlands, 
And the meadows wet with dew; 
Away to the purple hill-tops 
And the verdant valleys, too— 
Far from all the sordidness, 
The avarice, greed and strife 
That mar the joy and serenity 
Of city ways and life; 
For it is well worth all the effort 
Of those who stem life’s main 
To go out to God’s open spaces 
And find the way again. 


So I’m oiling up my “flivver,” 
And gathering in my crew; 

Getting ready for a pilgrimage 
Out where the skies are blue; 

Far out in the open stretches 
Where meadow and woodland meet, 

And there is rest and relaxation 
For head and heart and feet— 

Where God’s great plan is unfolded 
In flower and tree and rill, 

And one gets a glimpse of heaven 
From every vale and hill. 


Yoakum, Texas. 
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tooth in such manner that the dentist 
has about fifteen minutes in which to 
operate without the patient experienc- 
ing pain—and the dose can be repeated 
if necessary. 

I must not fail to mention the secre- 
tary of the Nice club, Paul Bailet, who 
has the classification of “publicity.” 
He is the head of the Havas Agency in 
Nice. ; 


[% some respects Toulouse is similar 
to Nice, for this old Roman town in 
southwestern France also has an agree- 
able climate, which makes it a desirable 
home for many retired business men 
or “rentiers,” as the French call them. 
Toulouse is near the Spanish border 
and there are many traces of Spanish 
influence in the plazas filled with palms 
and semi-tropical flowers. The Byzan- 
tine style of architecture is noticeable 
especially in the cathedral. The city 
has been an art center since the Renais- 
sance and many of the exquisite old 
buildings were designed by local archi- 
tects born and bred in the quaint 
crescent-shaped town. The narrow and 
crooked streets are surrounded by a 
system of boulevards and residential 
districts which have replaced the old 
walls, and beyond these again lies the 
placid Canal du Midi, where sturdy lit- 
tle flat boats go sedately on their way 
carrying picturesque groups that are 
a constant temptation to the painter. 
Then also, Toulouse has a great uni- 
versity with four thousand students, 
many of them from far-off lands, and 
these students find just as much en- 
couragement today as did the poets 
who contended in the famous “floral 
games” of the fourteenth century. But 
with all its outward calm, its romantic 
appearance, its retired families, and its 
devotion to art and science, Toulouse 
is a live business city. The Rotary 
club here is an extremely active organ- 
ization with nearly fifty members and 
was established about one year ago. 
Pierre Léry, one of the leading attor- 
neys of the city, is the newly elected 
president, and Georges de Crozals, 
prominent dealer in lubricating oils, is 
the secretary. The club meets every 
Wednesday in the Grand Hotel. 


I was interested to hear of an activ- 
ity of the Toulouse Rotary Club dur- 
ing the Christmas season of 1923. The 
members arranged a big party for deaf, 
dumb, blind, or otherwise handicapped 
children. There was a big Christmas 
tree, motion-picture shows, refresh- 
ments, and useful gifts—more than the 
children could lug home. Later there 


was a Christmas party for the children 
of Rotarians. 
Perhaps at this last party some of 
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the children heard the story of “the 
grand old man of Southern France”— 
father of the organizer of Toulouse 
Rotary. He had long been a leader in 
all civic enterprise, and his merits had 
earned him five decorations from the 
government, other high honors, and 
friendships innumerable. He became a 
member of Toulouse Rotary and took 
a great interest in the club. Some four 
months later, while visiting his daugh- 
ter in Paris, he was suddenly taken 
ill and was told by the doctors that he 
could not live more than twenty-four 
hours. A wire brought his son rushing 
from Toulouse. The old gentleman, 
knowing that he was dying, discussed 
financial and personal affairs with his 
son, and then, when the doctors warned 
him that the end was near, spent the 
last few minutes of his life in telling 
his son what Rotary had meant to him 
—what it might mean for all humanity. 


The city of Lyons is different from 
all the other French Rotary cities. It 
is strictly a business place, has half a 
million people within its corporate lim- 
its, and is surrounded by smaller manu- 
facturing communities. A full million 
people, it is estimated, live within a 
radius of twenty miles. Lyons’ great- 
est industry is silk, but in recent years 
there has been an influx of manufac- 
turing plants of all kinds so that now 
the city’s products range from articles 
of luxury to heavy machinery and agri- 
cultural implements. 

The interest shown in the arts and 
sciences by the clubs at Paris and Nice 
is paralleled at Lyons. In June, the 
Lyons club added to the beauty of the 
Jardin du Cours de Chartreux, and 
simultaneously honored a local poet, 
when they erected a handsome memo- 
rial to Camille Roy, author of the fa- 
mous Chanson Lyonnaise. The dedica- 
tion was given by Rotarian Jean Ap- 
pleton, a professor of law; and the 
memorial itself is the work of Marcel 
Renard and Michel Roux-Spitz, both of 
whom have been honored by the Grand 
Prix of Rome. 

I was even more interested in the 
Lyons club on account of an impuls- 
ively generous remark made to me by 
a member of the Paris club. 

“T have visited Rotary clubs in many 
countries,” this Parisian said, “and 
without prejudice I believe the Lyons 
club rates higher in its community than 
any other Rotary club in the world!” 

It is always dangerous to make com- 
parisons; but a glance over the roster 
of the Lyons club shows that this Ro- 
tarian had a rather strong basis for 
his admiring remark. A large propor- 
tion of the Lyons members, beside rep- 
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resenting their particular trade in Ro- 
tary, are also presidents of the national] 
associations of those trades. 

Claude Silvestre, extensive manufac- 
turer of chemicals, is the newly elected 


president of the club, while Joseph Ba- 
taillard, a prominent printer of the 
city, is the secretary. 

It is the boast of the citizens that 
in Lyons there is no room for a man 
who will not work. I asked tke banker 
member of the Rotary club what was 
done with the youthful scions of 
wealthy families who were born with 
a natural aversion to labor. There 
was a touch of the Pittsburgh spirit in 
his humorous answer. 

“The boys who won’t work?” he said, 
“we just ship them up to Paris!” 


UT even in Paris the gilded youth 
would find the great majority firmly 
convinced of the value of work. In- 
deed, it was a member of Paris Rotary, 
Jacques Villeneuve, who recently chis- 
eled out a group depicting humanity’s 
progress, in which he showed how the 
cooperation of the men and women 
drawing the chariot of industry meant 
abundance for the laughing children 
who followed—and he dedicated this 
group to Rotary International. 

And this member of the Légion 
d’Honneur is not alone in his convic- 
tions. The Parisians can work hard 
and long—and fast, if it is necessary. 
For example, when the Rotary conven- 
tion was held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1921, the Paris club was only a few 
weeks old. Nevertheless there were 
three Paris delegates at that conven- 
tion, and on behalf of the new club 
and the French Government, they in- 
vited the two thousand or more visit- 
ors to the French metropolis. A week’s 
program of hospitality was being ar- 
ranged, they explained. Several days 
later, hundreds of Rotarians who had 
journeyed to Paris found a welcome 
awaiting them which was literally a 
Rotary get-together party on a grand 
scale. The new club had arranged 2 
tour to Chateau Thierry and Belleau 
Woods; they had planned for visiting 
Rotarians from various lands to meet 
President Millerand; there were Rotary) 
luncheons and theater parties; and on 
the last day these sixteen French Ro- 
tarians forming the nucleus of the new 
club joined with five hundred Rotary) 
delegates and their ladies in a great 
banquet. 

One year later, at the time of the 
Los Angeles convention, Marcel Franck, 
as representative of Paris Rotary, wen' 
to the national cemetery at Arlington 
and placed a bronze tablet on the tomb 
of America’s unknown soldier—thus re 
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the bonds of a common pride 
ommon grief. 

\ es Paris forget the living. The 
rst christmas after the club was 
for? the members wished to do some- 
hine for poor children. Through the 
pers the cooperation of the larg- 
res was invited, and as a result 
youngsters had a far happier 
holiiay than they had dared to hope 


On a previous visit to France a cou- 
ple of years ago I attended a meeting 
of Paris club in company with an 
American friend who appeared to be 
rather puzzled at the manner in which 
the meeting was conducted. 

“They didn’t sing any Rotary songs,” 
he said disapprovingly, “or have any 
‘nep’ speeches. I don’t see how they 
are going to get along very well in 
Rotary. It was too cold a proposition!” 

At that particular meeting the Paris 
club was considering a very serious 
matter and going at it in its own way. 
The subject was Boys Work, and one 
of the members read a paper in which 
he explained the difficulty he was ex- 
periencing in securing boys who were 
willing to come into his workshops and 
learn the trade in the thorough, old- 
fashioned manner. It seems that mod- 
ern French boys like their counterparts 
in other lands have developed a reluc- 
tance toward serving an unexciting ap- 
prenticeship. It is more attractive in 
the mechanical trades, for instance, to 
work around a garage for a few 
months, pick up a smattering of knowl- 
edge and then go to some other garage 
or a machine shop, where they may 
bluff their way into better wages, a 
weakness that is characteristic of the 
boys of no particular nation, but sim- 
ply boy nature reacting toward modern 
tendencies. At this Rotary meeting 
there was also a talk by a member of 
the National Chamber of Deputies ex- 
plaining the steps the Government was 
taking to encourage the apprenticeship 


1dea. 


~+ROM the standpoint of jazz and ex- 

citement that meeting might be con- 

sidered something of a failure. No wit- 

ticisms were hurled at the speakers, no 

ne was abjured to speak louder when 

he was already speaking as loud as he 

could, and there was no linking of arms 

| weaving back and forth while sing- 

“You Are Welcome, Visitors,” Yet 

re were tangible results, one of 

+h I chance to know. Since that 

e one of the members of the Paris 

the printer member, who oper- 

a very important establishment, 

regularly given up his Sunday 

nings to go to the Ecole Etienne 

teach the finer parts of the trade 

a Class of boys who are employed 

ing the week in various printing 
ps of the city. 
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Of the four French cities where 
Rotary is already established, Paris is 
the least easy to describe. It is Paris, 
and there is nothing quite like it any- 
where else in the world. But some of 
the aspects of the city have received 
sc much notice that we are a bit apt 
to forget the great diversity of inter- 
ests represented here. Enthusiastic 
tourists have told so much about the 
boulevards, the parks, the museums, 
churches, galleries, shops, and historic 
places, that we have come to think of 
Paris as having only these. 
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We have forgotten that Paris has 
great engineering works, foundries, re- 
fineries, the mint, and the tapestry fac- 
tory—these last two being under gov- 
ernment supervision. We have come to 
think of Parisian industry in terms of 
the “articles de Paris,” forgetting that 
though these productions are indeed 
representative they are not the sole in- 


dustry of this great city. For the 
Paris which has housed so many 
famous exhibitions has always been 


well represented in the various other 
of endeavor. The city 


departments 
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System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 
all the people. 
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which is the capital of France and also 
of the department of the Seine; the 
city whose three great concentric 
rings of fortifications show its steady 
expansion; the city of glittering spires 
and stately buildings; is something 
more than a resort for pleasure-seekers 
or even a vast open book for students. 
So in order to realize what a great 
variety of industry there is here one 
must leave the great hotels, the wide 
boulevards, and all the other show 
places; one must explore the little side 
streets where the workers in their blue 
blouses go clattering through the gates 
at dawn and dusk. 

In considering the Paris club one ‘iis 
struck especially with the conservatism 
_ of the French business man. Paris 
Rotary, now nearly four years old, has 
only a few more than a hundred mem- 
bers. Yet Paris, with its four million 
population and its remarkably diverse 
business interests, could probably fur- 
nish more Rotary classifications than 
any other city in the world. Paris is 
thought of in terms of hotels, boule- 
vards, retail shops, and theaters; but 
what the average visitor does not see 
is the multiplicity of business offices 
and small factories tucked away in all 
sorts of corners of the city proper, and 
the great industrial plants of the sur- 
rounding towns. Eventually it is like- 
ly the Paris club may have five hun- 
dred members; but it is French nature 
to build slowly and surely, making sure 
that each member admitted really rep- 
resents his particular line of business. 


A® idea of the diversity of Paris 
“4 business activities may be gained 
from a glance over the list of the pres- 
ent membership. The president, Paul 
Henri Vimont, is listed as a manufac- 
turer of duplicating and copying ma- 
chinery. Henri Brown, last year’s vice- 
president, operates an establishment in 
which he makes watches to erder,— 
possibly the only business of its kind in 
the world. Marcel Franck, last year’s 
president, and known to thousands of 
Rotarians from all parts of the world 
through his attendance at numbers of 
International conventions, is a large 
manufacturer of atomizers. André 
Métivier is managing director of a firm 
making a patent screw-cutting machine 
that is sold throughout the world. 
Strange as it may seem, there is a 
farmer member of the Paris club; 
there is also a manufacturer of print- 
ing inks, a manufacturer of suspenders, 
a dealer in ivory. The arts are repre- 
sented by a sculptor; a composer of 
music; a painter in oils; and one mem- 
ber who has the classification of “Man 
of Letters.” 

One practical demonstration of the 
Rotary spirit is shown in a rule of the 
Paris club regarding attendance at the 
luncheon meetings. One day Charles 
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Wachter, himself a member and also 
proprietor of the Rotary hotel, re- 
marked to one of the other members 
that he frequently stood a loss when 
the attendance at the Wednesday meet- 
ing happened to be small, because he 
was obliged always to prepare for a 
certain number. His friend immediate- 
ly put the matter before the club which 
voted the rule that each member shall 
pay for his luncheon whether or not 
he attends, unless he notifies the hotel 
twenty-four hours in advance. 

The Paris club has to its credit one 
outstanding accomplishment that might 
well be the envy of any organization 
in the world, done in the French man- 
ner, simply and without fuss. A year 
ago one of its members, Michel Bin- 
etti, at that time a chemist connected 
with a manufacturing organization, 
made a talk at one of the meetings in 
which he told of certain experiments 
he was making with a view to discov- 
ering a cure for cancer. Binetti was 
a salaried man and doing this work 
during his spare time and from his 
own resources which were not great. 
The club saw its opportunity for serv- 
ice. In France the name of the great 
Pasteur, who himself started in life as 
a simple working chemist, is always in 
the minds of the people as an example 
of self-denying devotion to an ideal; 
and in Binetti the members of the 
Paris Rotary Club believed they might 
develop a man of equal benefit to man- 
kind. 

A committee was appointed to re- 
port the progress already made; and 
this committee, calling in expert ad- 
visors, reported back to the club that 
Monsieur Binetti’s experiments seemed 
to promise results of a most far-reach- 
ing character. At that time the club 
had only seventy-five members, but in 
the space of fifteen minutes the sum of 
sixty thousand francs (approximately 
$11,500) was subscribed to equip and 
maintain a laboratory where Binetti 
might pursue his experiments. 

I have visited this laboratory, close 
to the Champs Elysées, seeing Mon- 
sieur Binetti engaged in his work, a 
tall, stalwart man with the high fore- 
head of the thinker and the serious, 
courteous manner of a man who be- 
lieves in the importance of his mission. 
It is a large, L-shaped room, very busi- 
ness-like in appearance with its shin- 
ing white walls and ceiling reflecting 
the varied contents of the rows of glass 
bottles and jars methodically arranged 
on the glass shelves. Monsieur Bin- 
etti and his assistant moved about 
silently, dressed in long white garments 
worn over their ordinary clothing, mak- 
ing tests of an exhibit brought in by 
a Paris physician. 

The reports of the medical press on 
Monsieur Binetti’s work are very 
eulogistic. He has been recommended 
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for award for his research work at the 
International Medical Convention re- 
cently held at Brussels, Belgium. Tho 
laboratory is at the service of rich and 
poor; to the poor it is free and only 
those who can afford it pay the fee; 
agreed. 


NE other impressive accomplish- 

ment of French Rotary has been 
the establishment of a monthly maga- 
zine intended as a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas among the various 
clubs. When one remembers that in al] 
France there are as yet fewer than 250 
Rotary members, one gets an idea of the 
optimism of French Rotarians and their 
confidence in the future of the move 
ment. In physical appearance the mag- 
azine is somewhat like THE Rorarian, 
printed on beautiful paper, with fine 
half-tone illustrations and _ separate 
pages devoted to the activities of the 
various clubs. In a recent issue there 
appears an account of an inter-club 
conference held in Lyons. Among the 
matters discussed was that of the prob- 
lem of fluctuating currency; herewith 
I give extracts from the report of the 
committee appointed to consider the 
subject. 

“Everyone is aware of the difficulties 
that the topsy-turvy monetary situa- 
tion causes even in countries where the 
money has remained sound. . . . The 
troubles that Switzerland and Great 
Britain have had to face in regard to 
the problem of unemployment are uni- 
versally known, whilst the United 
States will have to exercise during the 
coming months a far-sighted prudence, 
if they would avert an industrial crisis. 

“The only people apparently to bene- 
fit by the terrible malady with which 
the world is stricken are a few inter 
national speculators. . . . These specu 
lators amass individually perhaps a 
little property. . . . but we do not hesi- 
tate to say. ... that they are workers 
of ill, that they fight against the well- 
being of the mass of the people. Pure 
speculation ought to be condemned and 
ostracised. It is normal to work, to 
produce. . . . It is lamentable to sce 
an activity develop that is nothing 
more than a juggling with figures and 
which brings to mankind no rea! 
riches.” 

I wish there were space here to re 
print the entire report, of which ‘he 
foregoing fragments give only a hint; 
for not only does it show a keen uncer 
standing of a vital world question, | 
a profound feeling for Rotary pr'' 
ples. And this report, be it rem 
bered, was not the work of trai! 
economists or statesmen, but of | 
plain business members of the Ly” 
club. 

The Rotary spirit has always bee! 
France. Just recently has it begur 
be called by that name. 
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nusual Stories of 


Unusual Men 
Continued from page 27) 
ny at El Paso, he was entrusted 
esponsibilities of an executive na- 
taking over duties from time to 
ind in 1910 was made superin- 
t of the El Paso branch, being 


tel 

tl erred to Austin in 1911. When 
s¢ | large contracts were secured in 
San Antonio in 1914, he was placed in 


ch of both the Austin and San 
Antonio work; and ut the time was the 
man in the organization who had 
ve of both the construction and 
otion ends of the business. From 
’ yrganization of the Southwest Bitu- 
Company in 1919, Fred Rightor’s 
e leadership in the paving indus- 
n Texas may be said to date. Since 
time he has been given some of 
the largest paving contracts made in 
Texas, among them being one with the 
city of Laredo for street paving to the 
value of nearly a half million dollars, 
besides several large contracts in San 
Antonio and Austin. Popular among 
all classes of citizens, and known to 
practically every engineer and contrac- 
tor in Texas, Mr. Rightor has revolu- 
tionized paving methods in his home 
state, and placed the industry on a 
higher and more efficient plane than it 
as known before. He has reduced the 
paving industry to a scientific and 
ound financial basis and made his ap- 
peal to buyers of street-paving mate- 
rials on the merit of the product and 
the integrity of his firm. 
Successful and busy as he is as an 


executive and corporation head, he has 


iever been too busy to take an interest 
in civic affairs or to do more than his 
part for a worthy cause. He has al- 
ays been a loyal supporter of Cham- 
ber of Commerce affairs, and has been 
in active worker in Rotary for ten 
With the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the American Society of Civil 
Kngineers, of which he is a member, 
fred Rightor has labored for years to 
ave passed by the legislature of his 
n state a bill to license civil engi- 
neers. He is now a director of and one 
the most energetic workers in the 
‘exas Highway Association, an asso- 
ation with a platform calling for a 
mprehensive and connected system of 
ghways for Texas. Fred Rightor 
ill has the human touch and believes 
his fellow-man. He is as popular 
mong his various fraternal friends as 
is among his business associates and 
‘cial intimates; he has the distinc- 
on of having served as Exalted Ruler 
the Austin Elks Lodge at the same 
me he was Potentate of the Ben Hur 
irine Temple. He represents the new 
pe of modern corporation executives 
ho can work as well as play, and still 
main a human being. 
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son of good fellowship. Why not 
something with fraternal distinction to 
delight your club members and Brother 
Rotarians ? 


For Rotary Meetings 


Rotary Gong No. 28 (illustrated) makes an 
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emblem and name plate in rich bronze. A 
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The Throttle—Or the Flywheel? 


dancing after the collection, we might 
secure a better attendance for a while. 
But besides entertainment and the read- 
ing of a thesis on the Apostle Paul—the 
business of the church is to go outside 
on the other six days and do something 
in the community to help along. In my 
opinion, the church, like Rotary, is a 
seven-day-in-the-week proposition — not 
merely a Sunday proposition. 
* * * 

So I say to you that the Rotary busi- 
ness is not merely the turning of the 
wheel. You can turn a wheel on a 
spindle and get merely revolution, not 
evolution. The Rotary wheel is cogged; 
it is cogged into another wheel, and 
when the cog moves then something is 
doing. It’s a moving machine and a 
progressive machine, and I maintain 
that we want to look out and not get off 
from the moving vehicle and get on to 
the Merry-go-Round while the rest of 
the world goes by. That is the trouble, 
I say, in some clubs. I am not going 
to discuss any other club except some 
of those ten or fifteen that I am ac- 
quainted with, and some of those, I say, 
are trivial and amusing and doing 
nothing vital that I know of. 

That is all the fault I am to find 
and it is nothing new to any of you. 
You all know “What is Rotary,” or, if 
you do not know, you ought to know. 
But I wonder! And if you do know, 
how did you learn; who ever told you? 
In a certain great fraternal order, I 
am told that no person can take a step 
in advance unless he is fully informed 
of the purposes and principles of the 
order. 

Now how many of us can tell any 
of the steps by which we came into 
this exalted and wonderfully translated 
state of being a Rotarian? I want no 
ritual in Rotary, but I do believe that 
every Rotarian should feel that, in ac- 
cepting a place in this movement, he 
has some obligation and responsibility, 
that he is engaging in a movement for 
the betterment of humanity. 

Often have I thought of this in re- 
lation to my own club. We have there 
a sort of examination of candidates for 
admission, and this thought has oc- 
curred to me while we were having it. 
The new member is brought into the 
club, and he is put through a series of 
questions which are intended, I think, 
rather to humiliate him than anything 
else. They are intended to take the 
swelling out of his head, to take the 
ecchymosis out of his Ego (The 
doctors among my readers will know 
what that means!) He is put through 


a series of questions which are intended 
to make him perspire, rather than as- 
pire. 


And he is left, it seems to me, 
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with the impression that Rotary is 
rather chummy and trivial and good- 
natured than purposeful and serious, 
as well. Now I have wished so many 
times that, after we had got the mem- 
ber into this supple and receptive mood, 
we could have someone give him a talk 
on what Rotary is. You have got him 
down. Why not pommel the stuff into 
him while he is there? I would have 
that new Rotarian told that Rotary is 
a seven-day-in-the-week practical re- 
ligion; that it was conceived for a pur- 
pose; that it has a job to do and pro- 
poses to do it. I would have the mem- 
ber told that it is a clean movement; 
that it is free from all indecencies and 
all obscenities and free from all ex- 
travagances and dissipation. I would 
try to tell him something about its his- 
tory and something about its achieve- 
ment. It might relieve his mind and 
make him a great deal better Rotarian 
from that very moment when he comes 
into the club. Maybe he feels, as I do, 
that some excuse ought to be given for 
imposing another somewhat expensive 
club on an already club-ridden com- 
munity. He may feel, as I do, that he 
has not the time nor the money to put 
into joining another social club. If I 
want amusement, I know a group of 
boys who play a fairly good game of 
penny-ante on a purely psycho-analytic 
basis, and I can play golf—some, not 
much. What would I tell this candi- 
date? I would have a code or a creed 
that would stand repetition. 

I read a code once in THE ROTARIAN, 
—the best magazine published, I think, 
in the world—and that creed was 
written by Glenn C. Mead, a past pres- 
ident of Rotary International. It was 
in sixteen sections. I could not learn it 
in a thousand years, but it had one 
peculiar excellence, and that was that 
the first section was inclusive of the 
other fifteen, and that section was the 
old, old Golden Rule, “As ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.” The other fifteen sec- 
tions were amplifications of the Golden 
Rule in industry, business, and all the 
various walks of life. So I would say, 
give them the Golden Rule as the prt- 
mary proposition. 

* * * 

But there is one trouble with the 
Golden Rule, strange as it may seem,— 
not with the Golden Rule, but in the 
common application of it. The Golden 
Rule is not dynamic. A man might ob- 
serve the Golden Rule and be deaf and 
dumb and blind and bedridden. A her- 
mit in the desert would observe the 
Golden Rule. He would do nothing to 
anybody else that somebody had not 
done to him. You can be idle and indo- 


lent and good for absolutely noth ng and 
observe the Golden Rule. So 1 woulg 
tell that new member that Rotary was 
the Golden Rule with a punch in it, | 
would tell him that our creed was the 
Golden Rule, plus work on the jo), and 
a smile while doing it; joyous, first. 
name fellowship in living a he-man’s 
life. I would tell him that Rotary was 
started out to make this best of al] 
creeds of human helpfulness anq 
progress a living, acting thing. The 
founders of Rotary saw the need of 
putting over the Golden Rule, so what 
did they do? They established a sort 
of central telephone exchange, where 
a word to the Central in any communi- 
ty could be heard in every office in the 
institution. The symbol was a wheel, 
a punch at the center of which was felt 
throughout its periphery and all along 
the spokes, and its cogs cogging into 
all other parts of the machine started 
along this great engine for human help- 
fulness and human betterment. That 
is what Rotary is. Rotary is not salad 
and stunts. Do not let us merely be 
talking about service to others. Let’s 
put it over; let’s put it over in the 
old home town; put it over in the 
home; put it over in the church; put 
it over for the coming generation of 
little boys and little girls. 

Would it do any harm to the new 
member to hear some of this when he 
begins? And would it do any harm to 
the old members to hear it so often that 
they would not forget it? I do not 
believe that Rotary can maintain its 
standards on salads and stunts, and | 
do not believe that Rotary can be main- 
tained by passing the buck to the com- 
mittees and the president. Society is 
going wrong altogether in passing the 
buck on to Federal bureaus and relying 
on Federal laws to make us virtuous or 
even temperate. It will never do it in 
a million years, and I am a strong pro- 
hibitionist at that. We can never get 
either to virtue or to temperance until 
the job becomes our job, until the duty 
becomes our duty, until the law be 
comes our law to obey. There’s the 
word—Obey! Come up to the stand- 
ards that Rotary demands of ind! 
viduals. Do what it asks! Meet its 
requirements. Fulfill all its law and 
all its testaments. Do it Yourself! 
Don’t pass the buck. 

Rotary is a wonderful movement. |' 
has behind it the finest elements « 
humanity! It is built right; its foun 
dations are right; but they who loite: 
in the market-places when the Temp! 
needs their presence are surely no 
good Rotarians in the sense 0 
serving best. 
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. Letters of a Rotarian 
to His Son 


(Continued from page 20) 


nore I see him the better I like 
But don’t get the idea that I’m 
ng with Charlie—I’m trying out 
experiment by getting acquainted 
a bunch of people I thought I 
, but didn’t.” 
hn, you don’t know it, but right 
you are practicing Rotary. You 
coming to look for the good in 
fellow man. Pretty soon you are 
ng to find that the good far out- 
eighs the bad and then you'll dis- 
er that your confidence in mankind 
received a boost. When you have 
eached that stage you’ll begin to feel 
it peace with the world and find your- 
elf looking about to see what you can 
lo to make this old globe a little hap- 
pier place for the fellow whom 
you have learned to trust and like. 
{nd one of the fine things about all 
this is, that while you are thus occu- 
pied, you’ll wake up to the fact that you 
are getting a great deal more happiness 
out of life. And after all, my boy, 
that’s the real goal of this life—happi- 
ness. But happiness is something that 
you can’t seek directly. If you do, it 
slips away from you. You can seek 
pleasure, of course, and obtain it. But 
pleasure and happiness are horses of 
different colors. They may pull to- 
gether, but sometimes they don’t. They 
may even travel different roads. The 
first one travels swiftly, but soon be- 
comes winded and has to be abandoned. 
But the other one, happiness, is a long- 
winded fellow. He doesn’t take quite 
such furious a pace, but he is mighty 
easy riding and you never get tired of 
nim, 

In other parts of your letter you 
have said some mighty nice things 
ibout your mother and me. John, you 
have written us the kind of letter that 
your mother and I have been yearning 
for all these years, but have never re- 
eived. Perhaps it is selfish in us to 

ant such letters of appreciation and 
love, but, oh! John, some day you'll 
now just how much such a letter really 
neans to us. 

Come to think of it, isn’t it strange 
that a father and son should permit 
ich a barrier of pride to grow up be- 
een them, and that neither should 
ive the courage to break it down? I 
n’t know why it is that we often dis- 
iy the least apparent love for those 
om we really love most. 

John, it’s my own fault that we have 
t received other letters like the one 

of your heart which came this 
rning, and which caused tears of joy 
drop from the eyes of your mother. 
am now paying the penalty for hav- 
g not been a pal to my boy. I can 
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not console myself with the mere fact 
that I have helped you in a pecuniary 
way. Ah, my boy, that was not what 
you most wanted and needed. It is 
clear to me now that what your heart 
was yearning for all those years of 
your youth was the companionship of 
your boy ideal—your dad. I couldn’t 
see it then, but now I realize that I 
let slip away a golden opportunity for 
character building, a rare chance to 
point out during the formative periods 
of your youth the good things of life, 
the road to real happiness. 

John, let my mistake be a lesson for 
you. Be a pal to your own boys and 
then, when you get on the shady side 
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of life, and the boys go out into the 
world, your heart will not ache for the 
kind of letters that never come. 
Your loving 
DAD. 


November 6, 1922. 


EAR JOHN: 

Your mother and I were delighted 
to receive the copy of The Evening 
News which gives a writeup of Madge’s 
party and carries her picture. I wish 
to repeat what I have said before, and 
that is that Madge not only is a very 
beautiful woman, but also a most 
lovable character. You are very for 
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tunate in having such a gir] for a wife, 
but I’m sure this is no news to you. 
We know from the account that Madge 
must have had a wonderful party. We 
are proud of her and congratulate both 
of you. 

Your letter, which arrived at the 
same time as the newspaper, was espe- 
cially welcome. So your friend Charlie 
Simmons, the sporting goods man, had 
you as his guest at a Rotary luncheon. 
That’s fine. I’m glad that you were so 
favorably impressed with the fine fel- 
lowship, but what particularly pleases 
me is that you report having heard a 
“wonderful talk” by the representative 
of the advertising classification who 
had as his subject, “Truth in Adver- 
tising.” 

Now, John, I don’t know whether 
we have discovered the real difficulty— 
the one which is keeping you out of 
Rotary—but at least we are on a 
mighty hot trail. I am always inter- 
ested in reading advertisements, and 
when we received the copy of The 
Evening News, which you were kind 
enough to send us, I very naturally 
looked over the ads. 

John, I hope you will pardon me 
when I tell you that I am not very 
enthusiastic about your ad, or those of 
your competitors. They plainly show 
that all is not well with the retail fur- 
niture dealers of your city. The ads 
contain indirect thrusts at competitors 
and indulge in personal criticisms in a 
manner that is a little distasteful to me. 

Besides, every one of the ads con- 
tains exaggerated statements and mis- 
leading descriptions of the goods you 
have for sale. From reading your fur- 
niture ads one might well be pardoned 
for drawing the conclusion that all the 
furniture manufacturers had become 
bankrupt and that you fellows had gob- 
bled up their stuff to give it away as 
souvenirs. I believe one or two of the 
stores that had not been so “fortunate” 
in loading up with “bankrupt” stock 
did state that their sales were of 
“samples.” 

I know you are going to say, “Yes, 
but my competitors were doing these 
things before I came here. I had to 
follow suit in order to hold my own.” 
John, I can’t agree with you. I can’t 
believe the mere fact that the other 
fellows were in the mire gave you an 
excuse for permitting yourself to be 
pulled in to wallow around with them. 
It seems to me that your duty was clear 
cut. It was up to you to pull them out. 
I say it was up to you—itis up to you. 

You have a wonderful opportunity to 
put the retail furniture business of 
your city on the same high plane that it 
enjoys in other cities. You are the 
man to do it; you can do it, and I 
believe you are the boy who will do it. 
The furniture business, taken the coun- 
try over, is on just as high a plane 
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of business morality as any other busi- 
ness. In fact, it is on a higher plane 
than some businesses, for the National 
Retail Furniture Association has 
adopted a code of ethics for the guid- 
ance of its members and the matter 
of truth in advertising is specifically 
covered. I realize, of course, that a 
code of ethics in itself does not make 
business morality, but at least it is a 
step in the right direction. Don’t you 
think it would be a good thing to put 
yourself in line for membership in good 
standing? 


[STEN If you are to be an outstand- 

ing success, you must first of all 
place yourself in a position to enjoy the 
confidence of the public. As much as I 
regret it, I honestly believe there is not 
a single retail furniture dealer in your 
city who, generally speaking, has that 
confidence. The kind of advertisements 
that you boys are running is not the 
kind that begets confidence. They are 
obviously exaggerated and all of you 
know it. And what’s more, the dear 
old public knows it. You are kidding 
no one but yourselves. The better 
class of people actually resent such 
statements as your advertisements con- 
tain. If the public unconsciously reads 
between the lines and forms an un- 
favorable opinion as to your general 
business integrity, as is evidenced by 
your ads, you can blame no one but 
yourselves. You have been educating 
people along just such lines. All of you 
have been sowing the seeds of distrust. 
Each of you has been indirectly urging 
your readers not to trust the other fur- 
niture man, and it begins to look as if 
you had succeeded all along the line. 
Instead of trying to outdo each other 
in rendering real service, you are vieing 
with each other to see who can write 
the most incredible ads. As I see it, 
one of the biggest objectives in adver- 
tising a permanent business is not 
stimulation of immediate trivial sales, 
but building good-will; in other words, 
obtaining business insurance. 

Now, John, I know you really wish 
to conduct your business along ethical 
lines. I’m sure you do not wish 
to be responsible for a business that 
is anything except straight. But you 
have permitted yourself to be pulled 
down, instead of doing your best to pull 
the other fellow up. 

If I were you, one of the first things 
I would do would be to put my adver- 
tising on the basis of truth. Under 
such conditions you may lose a few 
dollars here and there for a short time, 
but you will find that the more intelli- 
gent class of people—those who really 
count and whose patronage and influ- 
ence you most desire—will begin to 
realize that your ads mean just what 
they say; that they are dependable. 
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This in turn will restore confic: e in 
your business methods and you will 
find the worth-while trade comin, your 
way. Eventually you will be be fited 
in dollars and cents, and at the <ame 
time you will benefit your compe’ ‘tors. 
At first their ridiculous ads may «ayse 
you some annoyance and make yoy 
wonder whether you have done the 
right thing, if you adopt the course | 
suggest, but finally, you will be bound 
to win out. For, once you have placed 
your business on the sound basis of 


common honesty, the other fellows \]| 
have to fall in line or fall out. Ang 
when the other fellows follow your lead. 
the whole retail furniture business wil] 
be on a much healthier basis. Since 
the people will no longer be afraid to do 
business with you fellows, the total 
business of the stores will be increased. 
But this is only part of the compensa- 
tion that will come as a direct result 
of your improved business methods. A 
great deal of the enmity now existing 
between you men will have subsided 
and you may even get down to a speak- 
ing basis. Not only will you have more 
respect for each other, but you will 
command the respect of other business 
interests, which is something I dare 
say you do not do at the present time. 
Under these conditions you will find it 
a lot more pleasant to do business, for 
it is always more pleasant to carry on 
trade with a clear conscience. More 
over, if your business methods are cor 
rect, you will have such a solid founda- 
tion that it will give you a certain con- 
fidence in yourself that you can never 
have while there’s “a nigger in the 
wood pile.” 


Before I close I must tell you some 
thing that probably has not occurred 
to you. Your friend, Charlie Simmons, 
in a very nice way has tried out som 
Rotary on you. When Charlie picked 
up his local club publication and saw 
that there was to be a talk on “Truth 
in Advertising” at the next day’s meet 
ing of his club his mind naturally re- 
verted to the furniture ads he had been 
reading. He saw an opportunity 
render a service to the retail furnitur: 
business and so, since you had become 
well acquainted with him, he rang you 
up and invited you to attend the lun: 
eon. When he did that he was hopi’ 
you would find a message in the ta’! 
which you would put to practical u 
He has handled the matter in a vi 
pleasing manner and so that he co 
not possibly give any offense. 
prophecy is that some day you 
feel even more kindly toward this | 
tarian for his attempt to render y: 
such a fine service. 

Yes, it would be a wonderful trip ! 
us and, if we can, your mother and 
will visit you around Christmas tin 
As much as we should enjoy being w! 


M 
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and Madge, and feeling as we do 
ve just must see the kiddies, I am 
yet certain that we shall find it 
ble to get away, but we’re going 
nsider it seriously. 
Your loving 
DAD. 


November 12, 1922. 
‘AR JOHN: “ 
Time certainly does fly. Here it is 
two days until Bobby will cele- 
e his seventh birthday. It hardly 
ms possible. 


Your mother and I are sending on a 
tle present for the boy which I hope 
su will teach him to like. It isn’t 
ich so far as its actual cash value is 
neerned, but, economically, it has 
eat potential value. We have been 
rompted to send this because on our 
st visit I observed that the boy had 
othing of the kind. If he learns to use 
t and like it now, it may prove helpful 
| inculeating a habit that can easily 
mean all the difference between happi- 
ness and distress in future life. We are 
ending him a savings bank. 

This recalls a matter that has been 
vorrying me just a little for several 
years. I have been wondering if it is 
possible that you are indulging Bobby 
just a little too much. Now, John, not 
for the world would I have you get the 
impression that it’s my lack of interest 
in the child which causes me to raise 
this question. Some day you’ll likely 
be a granddad and then you’ll under- 
tand just how much I love Bobby. It’s 
this very love for the boy that makes 
me so eager for you to do the right 
thing by him. In a larger measure 
than you may believe the future of 
your boy is right now in your hands. I 
vant you to realize, John, that you’ve 
issumed a tremendous responsibility— 
one that may bring joy or sorrow to you 
in later years, depending on how you 
handle the situation. 

Last winter when I visited you, it 
vas easy enough to see that Bobby had 
everything he wanted and a whole 
storehouse of things he didn’t want. 
He no sooner expressed a wish for 
something than you got it for him. And 
[ could also see that he was beginning 
to have his own way about a great 
many things other than his desire for 
material possessions. I’m just wonder- 
ng where this may lead and what effect 
t may have on his character, coming, 
is it does, at such an impressionable 
period of his life. 

Hundreds of times I’ve chided myself 
for not having been a pal to you during 
your childhood, but I do compliment 
myself on the fact that I did not in- 
lulge you more than was good for you. 
As a child you had few toys, but those 
you did have you came to know in- 
timately and to love. Of course one 
reason that you didn’t have many 
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luxuries was because I couldn’t afford 
to give them to you. In this connection 
I’ve often thought it was a real bless- 
ing for both of us that I was in moder- 
ate circumstances. The hardships 
through which your mother and I had 
to pass were shared by you and I’m 
thankful that it was so. It developed 
me and was a wonderful character 
builder for you. It taught you that one 
can’t have everything merely for the 
asking, but that one can be truly happy 
without a great many luxuries. In this 
day of luxury the thought keeps recur- 
ring to me that the children of well-to- 
do parents are likely to grow up seri- 
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ously handicapped unless their parents 
are mighty, mighty careful. 

I’m well acquainted with the fact 
that there can be no set rule to govern 
the proper rearing of children. Each 
child is a problem unto himself. So I 
have no panacea to offer, but I do feel 
that there are a few general funda- 
mentals of child training that parents 
might well bear in mind. 

It seems to me that one of the very 
essential things in which every child 
should receive a thorough schooling is 
discipline. I know it’s a hard lesson, 
but that’s one of the reasons that it’s 
so valuable. Anyway, it’s something 
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that every child must learn, else 
he’ll find life’s road pretty rocky. But 
by discipline I don’t mean the free use 
of a hickory switch. Usually that rep- 
resents not discipline, but a father’s 
anger, and it generates resentment in 
the child. By that method you may 
cow a boy, but I doubt whether you 
often conquer him. One’s aim, I take 
it, should be to encourage confidence 
rather than to arouse fear. Once a 
boy’s confidence has een gained, disci- 
pline, through suggestion and reason- 
ing, is made easier for both father and 
son. Discipline should be maintained in 
a spirit of fairness and kindness, but at 
the same time, when the occasion de- 
mands, there must be no lack of 
firmness. 

But to get back to your childhood. I 
tried to teach you, and I flatter myself 
that I was more or less successful, that 
money does not grow on bushes. You 
received a modest allowance, but you 
were made to understand that this 
money was not given you simply be- 
cause you were dad’s boy. It repre- 
sented, in the main, compensation for 
services rendered. I tried to teach you 
that money could be made your servant, 
but that you, yourself, had to serve in 
order to obtain it. You were given 
small tasks to do which served to keep 
you employed and at the same time you 
learned there was profit in serving. Out 
of these savings you purchased your 
luxuries and you soon found that, if 
you spent your money for something 
you didn’t really want, there was none 
left to buy the thing that later on you 
wanted badly. Right there you began 
to learn the lesson of thrift. 


It was my feeling that, as a boy, you 
must have plenty of fun, but I was 
especially eager that it should be real 
fun, and that your early outlook on life 
should be so tempered that you might 
get the most enjoyment out of your 
play. And I really think you enjoyed 
your childhood perhaps a little more 
than the average boy. At least you 
didn’t run to your mother every few 
minutes, as Bobby now runs to Madge, 
and ask, “What can I do now to have 
some fun?” You were not indulged to the 
point where you constantly had to seek 
novelty to get a thrill. The little duties 
you were given to perform seemed to fit 
in nicely by employing some of your 
leisure time and made you enjoy your 
simple pleasures all the more. 


In those days the automobile had not 
come into general use, but, had I owned 
one during your high school and college 
years, I believe you would have found 
me rather slow to turn over such a car 
to you for your own private pleasure. 
Not that I would have denied you such 
a pleasure had I believed it consistent 
with your future happiness and wel- 
fare; but, personally, I think that many 
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a boy gets a wrong start because of the 
fact that the family car is at his dis- 
posal, or, as in some instances, he has a 
car of his own. 

It has been my observation that 
many parents, in attempting to be kind 
to their children, pamper them and 
thereby really do the children a great 
injustice. It seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that, if a child knows little re- 
straint and is constantly shielded from 
littie disappointments and hardships, 
when he comes finally to be thrown out 
into the world, a man, there are going 
to be some hard jobs confronting him 
that he won’t be very well prepared to 
tackle. As a youth he will have been 
sleeping on a bed of roses, but when he 
gets to be a man he’s going to wake up 
to the fact that he’s changed beds. If 
things run too smoothly for him as a 
youth, he will not have the up-and-at- 
’em fighting qualities that a man ought 
to have. He’s likely to be upset with the 
rebuffs of life which the man who fared 
differently as a boy will meet with a 
smile. 

Acquiescence is not always kindness. 
For the parent who is looking to the 
future and attempting seriously to aid 
in the building of character the little 
word “no” will often be the kindest 
word that he can possibly use. 

All these things, John, are merely my 
own personal feelings and I’m not urg- 
ing that you agree with me. I simply 
wished to call your attention to some 
thoughts that are prompted by a good 
many years of experience and observa- 
tion. 

I hope that Bobby enjoys his birth- 
day and I wish I were there to help 
him celebrate. I’d rather help the boy 
celebrate his birthday than have him 
help celebrate mine. I’m getting to the 
point where I’m having too many 
birthdays. Your loving, 

Dap. 


Dec. 11, 1922. 
EAR JOHN: 

The postman has just brought me 
the good news. My boy, I don’t believe 
your arrival in this world made me 
much happier than does the letter which 
I have just read. The realization that 
Charlie Simmons, the sporting goods 
man, has proposed your name for mem- 
bership in your Rotary club and that 
you have signed the application card 
brings unbounded joy to the heart of 
your old dad. 

John, I know now that you are on 
your way. This action is concrete evi- 
dence that you are one of the leading 
business men in your city. The other 
leaders have as much as said that they 
recognize you as such and they are 
about to place their stamp of approval 
on you. 


This is a real honor, John. At the 
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same time I am confident you ap 
ate the fact that it carries wit) it 4 
great responsibility—a respons: ity 
to Rotary, to your fellow-membe.., to 
your customers, to your employe: ., to 
your family, to your  neighbor-—, 
responsibility that is as broa’ as 


ecj- 


life itself; an obligation to be “a big- 
hearted, broad-minded man—a man of 
energy and action—a real man—a Ro- 
tarian.” 


The joy that this new responsibility 
is going to bring you will be one of the 
most revealing things of your whole 
life. You are just now about to ap- 
proach the point where the real 
beauties of life will begin to unfold be- 
fore you. You will soon begin to know 
the happiness of unselfish service. And 
I know Madge well enough to realize 
that she is highly delighted. 

But don’t get the idea that you and 
Madge are going to have all the fun 
to yourselves. You will recall | 
wrote you that your mother and | 
were not at all certain that we were 
going to find it possible to visit you at 
Christmas time. The fact is that we 
had just about decided that it would not 
be possible. Well, John, we were just a 
little premature in making that de- 
cision. Your letter telling us that you 
were about to become a Rotarian had 
not arrived at that time. Now the 
whole situation is changed. I find that 
we are going to be able to get away 
without any trouble at all! And though 
there is less than two weeks left in 
which to get ready you can just bet 
your sweet life that your mother and | 
are going to be with you Christmas. 
I’ve just got to talk things over with 
you. 

I’m particularly glad that your re- 
ception into Rotary comes just at 
Christmas time. For it is at this season 
of the year that all mankind more near- 
ly approaches the ideals of Rotary than 
at any other time. For an all-too-short 
space, the heart of each of us is tuned 
to the spirit of fellowship and service. 
For the once we pause, each one of us, 
to throw aside our selfishness and give 
thought to others that their lives may 
be made just a little happier from 
knowing that we had not forgotten 
John, I often wonder if some day this 
spirit of unselfishness, this desire t 
serve, which is the spirit of Christmas 
and no less the spirit of Rotary may no! 
have come to survive as the achieving 
and abiding routine of daily human con 
duct throughout the world. I ask, wh: 
can’t it be? Anyway, it’s up to you and 
me as Rotarians to do our part in hel; 
ing show the world it can be. 

Now, John, your mother especial]; 
requests that I ask you to see tha 
Madge does not go to a lot of trouble t 
entertain us. We expect to have a goo 
time, but if Madge makes a lot of un 
necessary preparations it’s going t 
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uur visit. Besides, 1 expect to 

. hand in the entertainment, my- 

For one thing I’m guing to have 

big frolics with tue kiddies, and, 

nother, I’m going to talk Rotary to 

e who will listen, whether it’s you, 
M. ge or the babies. 

ially, I want to thank you for the 

paper clippings of some of yeur 

nt ads. They typify what is clearly 

veginning of a different outlook on 

They carry a fine spirit of tolera- 

and throughout is a song of service 

good-will. The change which you 

e effected in your ads indicates that 

ou are putting your business ethics on 

lane that will weather storms. And 
at the same time you are leaving foot- 
prints in the sands of time that your 
boys may follow without shame. 

Your mother sends her love to all and 
joins me in congratulating you. We’re 
mighty proud of our boy. 

Your loving 
Dab. 


Nore—This is the second and last installment 
f “The Letters of a Rotarian to His Son.” 





Comment About Books 
(Continued from page 30) 
seems is worth knowing about chess and 
the whole is presented in a most inter- 
esting manner. Here is a book that is 
indeed at once clear, simple, authori- 
tative, and thorough. Written by these 
two men, the former one of the fore- 
most chess masters and analyists of 
the world and the other a distinguished 
chess player who is also an interna- 
tional code and cipher expert, the re- 
sult is a book which perhaps has no 
rival either for the use of a beginner 
or for the seasoned player who wishes 
to further develop his technique. On 
the Dedication Page is an interesting 
Rotary allusion for one finds that Ro- 
tarian Macbeth dedicates the volume 
“To his fellow-Rotarians—their moves 
in the game of Life are always good.” 
Rotarian chess players are undoubt- 
edly numbered by the thousands in 
every clime and under every flag—here 
a book that once in your possession 
you will cherish and hold on to with 
the same fervor that you experienced 
hen you were a youngster and re- 
ived your first copy of Arabian 
Vights. 


7, 


Doctor Dolittle’s Circus 
By Hugh Lofting 

UGH LOFTING, the creator of the 

famous Dr. Dolittle, probably owes 

lively imagination to his Irish an- 
try although he himself was born in 
ngland. He started his business 
reer as an architect, left that for 
vil engineering, and after much globe- 
‘tting finally became an author-illus- 
tor. 
The story of “Doctor Dolittle’s Cir- 





is” (published by Frederick A. Stokes 
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Company), is really the story of a 
father’s affection that could manage to 
evade the grim realities of war service 
long enough to write something special- 
ly for his youngsters. The author 
found that his children wanted letters 
—lots of letters—and preferably illus- 
trated. There seemed so little of his 
service life that was likely to suit chil- 
dren, but presently he noticed the big 
part animals were playing in the war 
and wrote little stories about their do- 
ings. Then came the idea of an eccen- 
tric country doctor giving up his hu- 
man practice to alleviate the sufferings 
of animals—and so Dr. Dolittle was 
born. Afterwards the author put 
these stores into book form—and in 
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1919 his wife persuaded the children 
to lend the printer their beloved book 
for a little while so that all children 
might know the doctor. 

For the average boy from nine to 
fourteen, here is a book that is sure to 
strike his fancy—for the boy that is 
overly fond of animals, it will be a rare 
treat indeed. 

Since the war, the Loftings have 
lived in New England, and Mr. Lofting 
spends his time writing, illustrating, 
and lecturing. 


Origin of O. Henry’s Pen Name 


NTANY are the legends that have 
grown up around Sidney Port- 
er’s pen name, “O. Henry.” There is 
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the one about the cowboy lyric, “Root 
Hog or Die,” and another about Red 
Henerey, the Port Superintendent at 
Puerto Castillo, but the new story that 
Meigs O. Frost told recently in the 
New Orleans States has the confirma- 
tion of an eye witness who was present 
at the christening. Billy Ball, now 
purchasing agent of the City of New 
Orleans, once a newspaper man in the 
days when Sidney Porter was a fifteen- 
dollar-a-week reporter on the Item, was 
present when the pseudonym was se- 
lected. Just down the alley from the 
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Item office was the Widow Brand’s sa- 
loon where the Widow and her bar- 
keep, Henry, served the biggest schoon- 
er of beer in the world for a nickel. 
The reporters made a press club out of 
the little shop and when the city editor 
wanted to round up his staff, he sent a 
copy boy down to the Widow Brand’s. 

One afternoon, Sidney Porter pulled 
from his pocket a roll of copy paper 
written on one side in his ciear, cop- 
perplate handwriting—there were no 
typewriters for reporters then. It was 
a short story, he explained. He wanted 
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to send it to New York, but not » :de; 
his own name. Ernest Hoepner the 
cartoonist, suggested, ‘You’ve go: the 


best name in the world right here,” ang 
emptying the last of the big sch.» 
of beer down his throat, called the })ay- 
keep, “Oh, Henry.” 

Sidney Porter burst into a laugh. 
“It’s a fine name,” he said. “I’!] take 
it” 

He spread the manuscript of the 
story out on the table of the Widow 
Brand’s saloon and wrote underne:th 
the title, “By O. Henry.” 


The Garden Pirate—and Others 


be surprised, not to say shocked, to be 
told that he had not and would not pay 
a cent for any of the things in the 
garden. 

Then, if he knew you as well as you 
thought you knew him, the Garden 
Pirate would probably present you with 
an unspeakable black cigar and tell 
you his story. The tale is really a very 
simple one. A few years ago, the 
judge, whose income is very modest, 
had just completed his new home when 
an unfortunate investment wiped out 
his slender reserve of cash, and worry, 
superinduced by the financial crash 
and a period of overwork, made it most 
essential that he leave the bench for 
an indefinite period and during that 
time find some means of exercise. Be- 
ing a prudent man, the judge bowed to 
the mandate of his physician but found 
that time hung very heavy on his 
hands. While a great lover of sports, 
in the role of passive spectator, he 
found that golf and other kindred forms 
of sport not only bored him exceeding- 
ly but that the pursuit of them tired 
him greatly, as physically he is not of 
robust build. Now during the time 
when this convalescent vacation oc- 
curred, the logical thing for him to 
have done under normal circumstances 
would have been to proceed to lay out 
and pliant the garden about the new 
home, of which he had been dreaming 
all his life. The judge would tell you 
frankly and ingenuously that he was 
prevented from planting this garden 
for the simple and sordid reason that 
he could not afford to buy the seeds, 
shrubs, bulbs and what not on which 
he had planned. He was, you see, up 
against an unpleasant circumstance. 
Then one day, his wife, who is as sweet 
a& woman as you ever met, suggested 
an evil thing. The temptress suggest- 
ed that inasmuch as the country round- 
about for many miles was dotted with 
the ruins of abandoned farmhouses and 
grounds, the ownership of which was 
even considerably in doubt, it might be 
possible to secure from the one-time 
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gardens, exactly the kinds and varieties 
of growing things the judge desired for 
his own place. Like Adam, the judge 
bit and found the morsel exceeding 
toothsome. 

From that very day he became a 
breaker of the law. And if he did not 
actually break a certain command- 
ment he certainly bent it to the utter- 
most. That afternoon, armed with a 
stout trowel and a huge basket, he 
walked four miles to the site of a once- 
prosperous farm but which was now 
abandoned and run down to practically 
the last stage of wildness. No one had 
lived there for more years than he 
could remember and, judging from ap- 
pearances, no human beings would ever 
care to experiment there again. Hid- 
den away in a tangle of growth in a 
corner of what had once been the flower 
garden, His Honor gave a yell of de- 
light on finding the bright yellow buds 
of dozens of daffodils. That started 
the judge on his criminal career; after 
that there was no stopping him. He 
had tasted triumph after much digging 
and tugging and the tang was grateful 
to a jaded palate. Thereafter morn- 
ings saw him busily engaged pottering 
around his slowly growing garden, 
planting the trophies of the previous 
day’s hunt, and afternoons out again 
on the countryside ravaging abandoned 
farm gardens. The diversion grew into 
a habit and the habit into a hobby and 
today the judge’s old-fashioned garden 
is one of the beauty spots of the town, 
containing everything from a fine box- 
wood hedge to the daffodils which were 
his first find, interspersed with phlox, 
iris, roses and many others of which I 
wot not. The health of His Honor is 
away above par and bids fair to con- 
tinue so, as the garden demands more 
and more of his time, and as all the 
nearby farms have yielded most of 
their treasure trove, so he is forced to 
go farther and farther afield. 

Graven on a plate of copper insert- 
ed below the mantel of the fireplace in 
the dining-room of a certain successful 


steel producer there is this excerpt from 
the sayings of Dr. Samuel Johnson: 
“For my part, I mind my belly very 
studiously, and very carefully; for | 
look upon it, that he who does not mind 
his belly will hardly mind anything 
else.” A bit uncouth you may reflect, 
but nevertheless an exceedingly sound 
health principle and one to which this 
particular steel man gives considerabi 
heed, as it is the fundamental upon 
which his own particular health hobby 
is founded. 

I suppose that in another day and 
age he might have been called an epi- 
cure, although in reality he is nothing 
of the sort, unless one cares to apply 
the term to any man who observes his 
health in the spirit of the Johnsonian 
truism. 

This man, even as you and I, likes 
good food, well cooked, and it is his 
daily habit when at home, to provide 
personally the raw material for at least 
one dish of one or more meals of that 
particular day. Now, of course, this 
man could well afford to raise his ow! 
chickens, fruits, and vegetables but h: 
prefers not to do so. What he enjoys 
most of all is taking a drive out into 
the country, leaving his car at some 
crossroads and providing himself wit! 
a basket, strike out afoot to visit a 
number of nearby farms. (No, he is not 
another Garden Pirate!) But I have no 
doubt that this is only an excuse fo 
the rough walking which he is thu 
forced to do. I will say, however, that 
this man apparently takes as muc! 
pride in bargaining with a farmer’ 
wife for a pair of fine fat pullets, 
dozen roasting-ears or some late stra\ 
berries, as he does in landing a bis 
order for his mills or in securing a r 
duction in freight rates. He knows th 
country in every direction from the cit) 
in which he is located and he is wel 
and favorably known among those wh: 
have produce to sell. He buys for 
quality alone and the farmers’ wives 
have a habit of saving for him th: 
choice items which are grown or pro 
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on the farm. A most peculiar 
you say; I will grant that it is 
and does perhaps smack of be- 
culiar, yet the proof of the pud- 
; in the eating and at sixty this 
is a splendid physical specimen 
.e tells me that he could go out 
te row and buy any quantity of life 
in -ance without a single restriction 
being attached. Z 


( \\E of the most unique health hob- 
es I have ever run across is that 
ticed by a certain lawyer whom I 
rather well. Several years ago— 

n he was forty-five—several doc- 
told him that his invariable habit 
underexercising and _ overeating, 

nled with long hours of study at a 

had brought him to a point where 

‘ould be advisable for him to close 
office and spend his few remaining 
years in resting, reading, and taking 
easy. This chap immediately set 

up a howl; but the medical men pointed 
out blood tests, blood pressure, corpus- 

e count and other apparently unan- 
swerable testimony. 

“I won’t quit work,” this attorney 
leclared stubbornly. “I know too much 
ibout the fallibility of evidence—even 
nedical evidence. You don’t convince 
me but you’ve frightened me plenty! 
I’m going to work out my own salva- 
tion and in a couple of years I’ll give 
you fellows the laugh.” 


“In two years,” the senior physician 
ntoned solemnly, “you will probably be 
resting serenely in Woodlawn Ceme- 
ery and if your wife puts up a stone, 

t should be inscribed ‘In memory of a 

larned fool who wouldn’t take advice’.” 

The lawyer believed he needed a 
health hobby. He cast about for one 
but the usual ones appeared too com- 
monplace for him. He tried golf—just 
nce. He presented his bag of clubs to 

caddy and went home. 

Then he developed his own unique 
obby. He built a huge shop on the ex- 

nsive grounds of his home. He bought 
ags of cement, gravel, sand, lumber 
nd various and sundry tools. 

What do you suppose he was up to? 
Making ornamental cement articles! 
le found pleasant diversion in making 

forms of wood and metal. He ham- 
ered his fingers, sweat got in his eyes 
hen he mixed the concrete—but he 
ibbornly continued and really began 
enjoy the work. 

Some of the things he made of ce- 
ent were weird and ghastly in ap- 

arance. He would survey these in 


rror and then make arrangements | 


th a local drayman to haul them 
ay and dump them in the river at 


ght. “The chap thought I was | 


azy,” he chuckles reminiscently. 

[ have indicated that the man was 
ubborn. More, down deep in him he 
id an inherent talent for doing things 
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right. By and by he began to turn out 
some cement articles that were really 
beautiful. He made garden benches, 
bird baths, kennels—perfect in design 
and fairly resembling marble or gran- 
ite. He became proud of his work; his 
own grounds supplied with these items, 
he began to give them to his favored 
friends who valued them highly. 

He had no set or given period to de- 
vote to his hobby. Once in a while he 
worked before breakfast; again he 
worked in the evening. Sometimes he 
spent whole days gloriously dabbling 
in wet cement, hammering and nailing. 
He reduced his waist line measureably 
and he slept soundly of nights. He was 
able to dictate briefs that made wise 
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judges nod in approval. He became 
more genial about his home and life be- 
came very sweet and livable to him. He 
ate almost what he pleased without un- 
pleasant results. He still chuckles 
when he tells of the old family physi- 
cian calling one morning at breakfast 
time to treat a servant and how he 
walked into the breakfast room and 
caught, red-handed, the lawyer getting 
away with a goodly portion of hot 
cakes, sausage, syrup, and black coffee. 

At the end of two years, the lawyer 
was examined by two other physicians 
who reported that he was in excellent 
health, aside from having a slightly 
high blood pressure. Then the lawyer 
called in the doctors who had pro- 
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nounced the rest-or-death sentence on 
him and as he had promised—gave 
them the laugh. 

Then there’s my friend the Banker— 
his family physician did not mince 
words when he informed him that 
there were better ways of curing chron- 
ic headache than taking four headache 
tablets and three cups of black coffee. 
Now this so-called curative method had 
long been an established one with the 
Banker, and he was frankly puzzled 
that the dosage was no longer efficacious. 


“Go out and exercise every day,” the 
doctor told his patient who also hap- 
pened to be his friend, “and you won’t 
be troubled with this headache that you 
claim is chronic—it will become, rather, 
as rare as the full approval of your 
president.” The patient grumblingly 
promised to do as told, but the spirit 
was exceedingly weak, for he was phys- 
ically of a lazy and torpid type. Upon 
the departure of his patient, the doctor 
at once phoned Mrs. Banker and be- 
tween them they plotted ways and 
means to make him take some measure 
of exercise every day. 


1? had long been the custom of this 

banker, whose hours were exceedingly 
comfortable, to arrive home at a fairly 
early hour, ensconce himself in a good 
chair and proceed to loaf until the din- 
ner hour, when he would eat rather 


sparingly. When he arrived home on 
this particular night, the usual greet- 
ings over, he headed for his favorite 
chair, bent upon a quiet hour or so with 
paper and pipe. This custom had been 
so long a part of his existence that he 
was surprised when his wife followed 
him into the room, and he found all the 
rugs rolled up in a corner, the shades 
up high and the late afternoon sunlight 
streaming in. “My dear,” babbled 
Friend Wife excitedly, “I’ve been over 
at Margaret Moore’s this afternoon and 
she and Fred have completely changed 
their library.” 

“So?”—this merely a disinterested 
grunt. 

“Yes, and he helped her wonderfully, 
moved the davenport and the big chairs 
and separated the sections of the book- 
case and put them under the casement 
windows and when they get new tops 
and bases it will look wonderful.” 

“Yeh-hum,” this still more disinter- 
estedly.” 

“Oh dear, I do wish you were strong 
enough to help me move our things.” 

“Waz-zat?”—he was aroused now. 

“Oh—nothing. But if you were only 
as strong as Fred Moore I’d like to 
try our things that way. But of course 
you’re—” 

“Who says I’m not as strong as that 
weak sister Moore? What d’you want 
moved?” 

Mrs. Banker almost hugged herself 
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as her erstwhile lazy husband pulled 
and tugged under her direction—she 
was careful to give no more tangible 
aid than this—until the furniture was 
placed as she desired. And at that 
juncture it was found that the daven- 
port projected a good twe inches be- 
yond the door, that the chairs could not 
be placed advantageously for light and 
the sections of the bookcases were too 
numerous to go under the casement 
windows. Of course this was not the 
fault of his wife, but back they all 
had to go again and the job was just 
completed when dinner was announced 
by the trim little maid of all work, who 
could hardly believe her ears when 
“The Mister” asked for more after a 
plate of soup, accompanied by a whole 
box of crackers, and two plates of salad 
with plenty of bread and butter—just 
twice his usual meal. 


After breakfast the next morning 
there was a shelf to be put up in the 
kitchen and strangely enough all the 
tools necessasry for its installation 
were not to be found until the remot- 
est corner of the laundry had been ex- 
plored. And Mr. Banker found himself 
with a healthy appetite for lunch, and 
no headache, although this he did not 
not*‘ce. (Some bankers really are slow 
of perception.) After that, it was up to 
his wife and she did her job valiantly 
and well. .For a year she provided jobs 
which took the banker’s spare moments 
morning and evening—the basement 
had to be whitewashed—the boy who 
manicured the lawn failed to show up, 
the furnace man got sick, the walks had 
to be shoveled off too, a new garden 
plot spaded in the spring—through the 
changing seasons new jobs were found, 
until the banker no longer looks for his 
easy chair but actually seeks jobs him- 
self. He has discovered the joy of dig- 
ging in a garden, he has found that 
furniture may be varnished and rubbed, 
varnished and dull finished again until 
it outshines its original splendor—and 
he never has a headache. This we 
might designate as an unconscious hab- 
it, unconsciously acquired. 

Now there are lots of men who be- 
come bores on the subject of health— 
like the wonderful fellow Stephen Lea- 
cock tells about who delighted in tell- 
ing of the cold baths he took to close 
his pores and the hot ones to open 
them, until, Mr. Leacock says, “he 
could open and close his pores at will.” 

But some of the most valuable health 
habits come quite in the course of the 
day’s work. I know a man—he lives 
in my town—who is past the middle 
eighties, yet I don’t suppose there is 
a more healthy man in the community. 
I read not long ago that he is the 
oldest active cyclist in the United 
States. He has ridden a bicycle all his 
life; he is a building contractor and 
always has a number of contracts un- 
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der way. It is necessary for 
visit each job a number of time; 
and for this purpose he uses - 
cycle and I assure you it is « 
sight to see this oldster steaming 
at a conservative ten miles an 
with perhaps a half dozen long »jieces 
of board on his shoulder, whiskers 

towing in the breeze, pedalling away 
in a stately and dignified fashion. This 
man appears to be as active as a man 
of forty-five and how many more years 
of efficiency await him I dare not esti- 
mate lest I be too conservative. 

Each day as I go for my mail | pass 
the home and spacious flower, vegetable 
and fruit gardens owned and operated 
entirely by the sole surviving member 
of that intrepid group of men who 
drilled the first artesian oil well com- 
pleted on August 27, 1859, near my 
home town, and who was at that time 
in his twenties. This gentleman pre- 
pares his garden soil so painstakingly 
that in the spring the ground has the 
appearance of having been fine-combed 
—he is a sturdy and active individual 
who works long hours at very hard 
manual labor and appears to thrive on 
it. Curiously enough, he is also a 
confirmed cyclist. 


m to 
i day 
a bi- 
ite a 
long 
hour 


i so it goes—the average man can, 

if he desires, select a health hobby 
that will keep him healthy and happy 
and he can find one which he will 
enjoy. There is a wide range of choice. 
He may preserve his usefulness by 
keeping or regaining his norma] health 
and strength. The trouble is that the 
average man does not place a true 
value on his health. On the other 
hand, I have found that the more suc- 
cessful a man is the more value he does 
place on good health and the more time 
he is willing to spend to preserve it. 
No man is too busy to take up a health 
hobby. If he is too busy—something 
is wrong with his work or himself. 
Walking and gardening and golf ap- 
pear to be in the ascendancy but one 
may “roll his own.” 

With only a few exceptions—the late 
E. H. Harriman for example—no man 
has ever achieved sustained success 
without the supplement of a sound 
body and good health carefully pr 
served. 

No matter what your work may be, 
there is a health hobby made for you 
if there isn’t, then make one. Ride it 
with spurs! And after you have ridden 
it a few months you will find that you 
are not only feeling better, that you 
work more efficiently—but that you: 
family will openly agree that you a: 
now a more congenial member of t!:' 
group. 

And that final improvement is n 
the least of the value of a hard-ridd: 
health hobby. 
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T!. eShow Business 
id Show Folks 


Continued from page 18) 

6th St.. New York City, mem- 
e in the same splendor that any 
lo clubman of the city enjoys, 


é 
«a 


Wes 
ber 
well 

YE NEROUS acts occur daily in the 

J... ndeville world that the ouside 

never learns about. Many such 
testify to the fact that “service 

self” is not a worn-out slogan, 
nor is it confined to Rotarians. Let me 
give you one incident by way of illus- 
tration. Mollie Fuller, of the old team 
of Hallen and Fuller, stars of thirty 
years ago, was found destitute and 
blind in Chicago. Time and affliction 
had passed her out of the picture. Her 
plight reached the ears of E. F. Albee, 
in New York. Mr. Albee when he is not 
o.king plans for a new $5,000,000 
theater, directs the destinies of a large 
vaudeville circuit, yet he found time to 
hearken to an actress in need. He in- 
structed his Chicago office to find her 
and attend to her every want, and send 
her to New York. This was done. Then 
he calls in Blanche Merrill, she who 
charges fabulous sums for her vaude- 
ville sketches. She writes a playlet en- 
titled “Twilight” for Mollie Fuller 
whose latent talents are aroused at this 
unexpected interest in her. The sketch 
is “tried out” under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Albee and Miss Merrill in 
several small surrounding cities, and 
then at Mr. Albee’s direction, was as- 
signed a prominent “spot” on the bill at 
The Palace Theater, New York City, 
the vaudeville artists’ dream and goal. 
It was not presented as a sympathetic 
act, but upon Mollie Fuller’s own 
merits, and at the final curtain of the 
opening matinee, when the audience 
arose in spontaneous approval, I know 
the angels smiled as Miss Merrill and 
Mr. Albee, unobserved in a box, wit- 
nessed the successful culmination of 
their sacred plan. Acting wholly upon 
unselfish motives, with no thought of 
personal gain, they had made it possi- 
ble for a benighted, forsaken soul to 
live again the triumphs of other days 
and to taste the cup of happiness in 
her leclining years. 

However, the tributes of vaudeville 
artists and managers are not always 
coniined to those in their own circle. 
Mr. Albee proved this when he ar- 
ranged for the presentation of a copy 
ol ‘he Sargeant portrait of Edwin 
Booth to the Shakesperean Memorial 
Galcry at Stratford-on-Avon. When 
Mr Albee learned that the United 
Stacs was not represented in this gal- 
ler), he commissioned J. A. Mohlte, a 
Srcoklyn artist, to make a copy of the 
‘al ous portrait of the great tragedian 
wo -h hangs in the Players’ Club of 


wor! 
act 


abo 
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New York City. This copy, Mr. Albee 
presented to American Rotary and, on 
behalf of the American Rotary, Arch 
Klumph, past international president 
of Rotary International, presented the 
picture to the memorial gallery through 
the mayor of Stratford, who is a trus- 
tee for the memorial. The presentation 
ceremonies were attendec by many dis- 
tinguished actors, playwrights, artists, 
producers and writers. Robert Mantell, 
Augustus Thomas, Julia Arthur, E. H. 
Sothern, Julia Marlowe, Madame de 
Navarro, Walter Hampden, and a host 
of other stars participated in what was 
simultaneously an appreciation of one 
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part of theatredom by another and of 
one country by another. 

Oft times I wish you could come with 
me and visit the artists in their dress- 
ing-rooms between shows. Profanity 
and vulgarity may have been in the 
vocabulary of the actor in the olden 
days, but not so today. A visit “back 
stage” or in the dressing-rooms of any 
well-appointed theater today will reveal 
in numerous instances artists reading 
the Bible, studying and discussing 
“Science and Health,” sewing, and 
many times when children are on the 
bill, a governess, perhaps, will be 
holding school. Religion plays a promi- 
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able conditions will 
efficient work. 


possibilities. 


The book is free. 
The 
Battle Creek 


Sanitarium 


The body is a machine. 
quantities and qualities, and only under favor 
the body do its 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a con- 
densed set of health rules—every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
It will give you a new idea of life and _ its 


Write for it now. 
core 
| THE BATTLE CREEK SANIT ARIUM, 
| Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


| Name .. 
Box 22 | Street 
. ° Cit 
Battle Creek, Mich. reed 
| State _ 


Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—you must know how 
and what to eat. 


It demands certain 
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The Proper Gift 
For Rotarians 
7 Window Billfold (No. 3172) $3.50 
11 Window Billfold (No. 3173) $4.00 


If he’s a Rotarian, no Christmas gift will 


delight this splendid 
GENUINE PIGSKIN case. It will never 
seuff or wear shabby, but the rich mahog- 
any finish takes on a better polish with 
longer use, 


him more than 


Full length bill compartment-—extra pock- 
ets for business cards—silk stitched—hand 
creased—burnished edges, 

Its handsome appearance and efficiency 
make it immensely popular with Club 
Members, Its large sale makes possible 


the low price, 

The EFFICIENCY PASS CASE BILLFOLD 
is also made in the following sizes: 

No, 3171—PIGSKIN—5 pass ....... ..-$3.25 


No. 3170— PIGSKIN—3 pass .. 3.00 
No. 3620—PIN SEAL (Black) 1 pass 5.25 
THE EMBLEM of the Rotary Club or any 
other organization is embossed in 23K 
gold free with any case, Name may be 
had in place of emblem if desired. Both 
emblem and name 35c extra. Additional 
emblems, embossed, 35c each, Additional 


lines, 35c each, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded 
Send for our new catalog 


Clip the Coupon and Mail Today 


THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A SEE . Please send me 
(quantity) ............... .. Style No. 

Name .. 
Street ..... : ajaaaiia - = 
City ‘ ieaiene a 
Emblem or name desired................ sicaesstebaniintial 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


100 ENveLopes 91.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 














Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, 
on both paner and envelopes, and sent to you post 
paid for only $1.00. (West of Mississippi river and 
outside of U. S. $1.10.) Money returned if you are 
not more than pleased, Order today! If inconvenient 


to send the money, we will ship C. O. D. Write name 
and address plainly. 
Agents make big money taking orders for us. 


us today for our agents’ proposition. 


ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
5088 Main Street Smethport. Pa. 
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nent part in the life of the actor, more 
so than the public gives him or her 
credit for. Not a week passes but that 
some player inquires the time of morn- 
ing mass, or the hour of service at some 
other church. 

Several years ago I traveled with a 
man and woman team, exceptionally 
clever artists, but who at that time 
were unable to gain recognition or “get 
in,” as they say in show business. 
Finally, unable to secure bookings, they 
retired from the business, the man go- 
ing to work in a garage greasing cars. 
But later they obtained some bookings, 
and one night A. L. Erlanger, the 
theatrical magnate, saw them perform 
and engaged them for one of his new 
productions. Many of you have seen 
them in the support of Ed Wynn in “A 
Perfect Fool.” Their joint salary is 
probably around $500 weekly, and this 
may be a low figure. The man told me 
in his dressing-room at the Victoria 
Theater in Dayton, Ohio, the night the 
Rotary Club there attended the show 
that their struggles were only ma- 
terial, that they knew even in their 
darkest hours that God would eventu- 
ally bring about nothing but good in 
His own spiritual way; and there in 
the midst of all that gayety and scenic 
grandeur, the place surcharged appar- 
ently with a worldly atmosphere, they 
could speak of nothing but the good- 
ness of God, giving Him all the praise 
and taking none for themselves. I am 
proud to call them my friends. 

Not so long ago, a messenger boy de- 
livered a telegram to a team playing 
here conveying the news that their 
baby was dying at their home in 
Michigan. They received it just be- 
for the night performance. Naturally, 
I expected the mother would be over- 
come, and that they would hurriedly 
pack their trunks, close their en- 
gagement and speed to the bedside of 
their child. Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. The young mother read the 
wire to her husband, then quietly re- 
marked: “They are all full of fear at 
home. They must get that fear out of 
their hearts and know that God is with 
baby.” There were no tears, no excite- 
ment. They went on and did their act; 
sang, danced, smiled, convulsed the au- 
dience with laughter, and then went to 
their dressing-room to work for their 
child as only Scientists know. The fol- 
lowing day another wire came telling 
of the more serious condition of the 
baby. Back flashed the answer: “Re- 
move that fear from your hearts— 
home Sunday.” Saturday afternoon 
came tidings of a great improvement 
in the little patient. The mother’s faith 
had been justified, and they wrote me 
later that the child had recovered. And 
this happened in a theater, with real 
actors, whom some thoughtlessly con- 
demn as soulless creatures unfit to 
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cross the threshold of their homes 

I once knew the secretary of . cham. 
ber of commerce who inaugurated , 
rather good plan. He issued cards of 
invitation to each actor every Mop. 
day and Thursday to visit the cham. 


ber, and then this official took them 
for a tour of the city. This made 4 
deep impression with many of them, 
for when touring they live rather in ay 
ostracized world, often looked upon as 


animals are in a zoo. I recall one time 
we were eating lunch at a smal! hote! 
in a country town. The telephone rang 
and the proprietor answered. A voice 
evidently inquired if “the troupe was 
in.” “Yes,” replied the landlord, “just 
got in. Come on over and let’s watch 
the actors eat.” 

Then there is that branch of the busi- 
ness—the circus. We can all conjure 
up circus morning in our boyhood days 
when we arose at four o’clock and re- 
ceived the thrill of our young lives as 
the wagons rumbled through the silent 
streets and the lumbering elephants 
wended their way to the distant circus 
lot. At one period of my early career 
I had visions of becoming a circus 
owner and relegating Ringling Broth- 
ers to the dark shades of oblivion. Al! 
one season, while with a minstrel com- 
pany, a trick bicycle rider by the name 
of Billy Briggs and myself planned to 
launch a one-ring circus the following 
summer. We bought a _ second-hand 
fifty-foot round top, with two thirty- 
foot middle-pieces which later we 
learned were so mildewed that after 
we erected the tent it looked like a 
sieve and was about as serviceable a 
one in rainy weather. 


WE recruited our performers from 

the minstrel troupe. At the close of 
the winter season we journeyed to 
Brazil, Indiana, which place we selected 
for the birthplace of our project, be- 
cause it was my home and I had a 
legion of friends whom I knew would 
be a box-office asset the opening night. 
And there was one other reason which 
you may have guessed: mother would 
see that none of us went hungry. (pen- 
ing night was a splendid success. “ur 
fame had evidently preceded us to Car 
bon, Indiana, a small mining town 
which was our next stand. We sold 
out completely there, being compelled 
to seat people around the ring) 
Then I began to feel compassion for 
Ringling Brothers, for with such »us!- 
ness, it would only be a few 
when I would drive them scur:ying 
home to Baraboo. I remember w: ©" 
gaged, as a clown, a friend of mii * 
Brazil by the name of Fred Eg: ¢': 
Let me say that from this humb!: >& 
ginning Egener later became a fa 
clown, winning a name for himself ith 
all the large tented attractions. on 
this particular night when we © °re 
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hem away from the big top, 


“i ame running to me all excited 
i “Let’s put on a side show.” 
I im we had no freaks. He 
$C] | his head a moment in thought 
an bluntly suggested that we cut 
off the colored cook’s large toe and put 
him exhibition. The side show did 
terialize. 


y night it rained, and for three 
ve weeks we were fairly del- 
[ still think it is raining yet in 


uge 

that part of the state. Upon the swol- 
len ams of the countryside floated 
ou nkroll and the show until only 


three of the “faithful” remained besides 
Briggs and myself. For two days we 
lived upon one package of Quaker Oats. 
At Gosport, Indiana, we held a confer- 
ence and abandoned the sinking ship. 
Briggs put on his tights and gave a 
free street exhibition of bicycle riding 
while we passed the hat. This netted us 
some money, which we divided among 
the survivors. My share took me by rail 
to a point near Greencastle, and the re- 
mainder of that day and night I passed 
in peaceful, well-earned slumber in the 
hay mow of a friendly farmer, who 
granted me permission to use his 
hostelry. No king ever sank into a 
more downy bed than that hay, and 
only the swallows that flitted in and 
out of that barn know of my fitful 
lreams and heard my sighs of resigna- 
tion to an unkind fate which eliminated 
me and permits Ringling Brothers to 
till reign monarchs of the _ tented 
world. 


WOULD not consider this article com- 
plete were I to neglect mentioning a 
few happenings of my minstrel experi- 
ence, for it was with a minstrel com- 
pany that I first made my debut upon 
in unsuspecting public, and even to 
day when I see and hear a minstrel 
band coming down the street, I com- 
mence to rare and prance like an old 
nsioned fire horse when he hears the 
fire gongs. In those days, one of the 
first ceremonial features in joining a 
minstrel show was to become a mem- 
ber of “The Belvedere Club.” The word 
vas coined for usage from Belvedere, 
lllinois, where the first club was or- 
ganized, 

‘he “Belvedere” was the lower por- 
of our private car built presum- 
for the storage of trunks, but in 

reality it was a hiding-place for mem- 
bers of the company for whom the 
manager did not buy tickets. If the 
any numbered forty men, the man- 
would purchase twenty-five tickets, 
then in the still hours of the night 
they would couple our car to the 

lar train and the conductor would 

«k on the door to be admitted to 

ct the tickets, then the quiet whis- 

f the “Belvedere” captain would be 

‘d, and the members in nightly at- 
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tire would silently dive headlong from 
their berths through a trap-door sub- 
merging to the bottom of the car, and 
there with the atmosphere registering 
around zero, repose among a troupe of 
trained dogs, a goat and a pig until the 
signal was given to ascend. If one hap- 
pened to hail from the farm there was 
no occasion for homesickness down 
there among the dogs, the goat, and the 
pig. 

One time a deep bass singer by the 
name of Ed Sampson joined the show. 
This ceremony was evidently new to 
him, for as the boys were silently dis- 
appearing from view apparently under 
the car with the train speeding along 
around sixty miles an hour, he whis- 
pered to me in an awed voice across 
the aisle, inquiring “if I saw what he 
had just seen.” Returning late to the 
car one cold wintry night Sampson de- 
livered himself of a humorous remark 
which will live forever in the annals of 
minstrelsy. It was in the early morn- 
ing hours; the fire in the heater had 
gone out, and we all lay shivering in 
our berths so cold we were unable to 
sleep. In comes Sampson. He had been 
attending some kind of a social function 
and had imbibed quite a little of what 
Volstead now prohibits. His young 
son, about twelve years of age, who 
was traveling with the company, as 
soon as he heard his father, piped out 
from an upper berth in a frozen, 
childish voice: “Pa, I’m so cold.” Right 
back came the deep rumbling reply of 
his basso-profundo father: “What in 
h—l do you think I’ve got, a sun- 
stroke?” 


LONG the trail of show business 

many tragedies are revealed. Never 
will I forget that fateful matinee per- 
formance of “Mr. Bluebeard” at the 
Iroquois Theater in Chicago in 1903. 
This disaster while probably forgotten 
except by those directly affected, is 
recorded as one of the greatest disasters 
in the annals of the theater, and I am 
recalling it in this article because I do 
not think a recurrence of the Iroquois 
Theater fire possible on account of the 
many safety precautions which safe- 
guard theater patrons today. 

Last winter for the first time since that 
tragic afternoon twenty-one years ago, 
I sat in the audience of the Colonial 
Theater, Chicago, formerly the Iro- 
quois, and witnessed a matinee per- 
formance of Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” As I 
entered the theater I could not help but 
compare the contrasting scenes of the 
gay throng going into the theater, and 
that bleak, cold December day of long 
ago when another gay crowd happy 
with the holiday spirit, went into the 
theater, six hundred and two never to 
come out alive, and those who did 
escape bearing forever a harrowing, 
ineffaceable memory. It may be of in- 








Aloha is the Hawaiian word 
of welcome, friendliness, affec 
tion, and “Good fortune attend 
you!” Above all other words 
it is significant of the spirit of 
the Paradise of the Pacific. 

A Token of Aloha is a 
souvenir of Hawaii’s bountiful 
isles of delicious fruits, fragrant 
flowers, summery clime, and 
wonderful scenes. 

Love’s Hawaiian Fruit Cake is 


unique and substantial Token of Aloha, 
a delightful suggestion of tropical lux 
ury, a tasty morsel of ambresia from 
gardens of the gods set in mid-ocean, 
between Occident and Orient. 

It is as if the artist-baker were a 
wizard, who, by some secret alchemy, 
had captured the essence of Hawaii's 
magic, and put it in a cake w go all 
over the world, carrying the sunshine, 


the romance, the charm of America 
far-flung floating Edens,— fascinatin 
the palate and enchanting the appetit: 
of all who partake thereof. : 

The richness of Nature in Hawaii, 
and the benefit of many years of ex- 
perience, go into the making of Love’s 
Hawaiian Fruit Cake, so that it is at 
once healthful, extraordinary, and ex- 
quisite. 


A TRULY TROPICAL TREAT 
Net weight, 5 pounds, 
Delivered anywhere in U. S. A., $6.50 


Love's Biscuit and Bread Co., 
@. Stanley McKenzie, Manager. 
Honolulu, T. BH. (2-cent postage ) 
Please send an Hawaiian Fruit Cake 
with my 1 ime 
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Rotary 
Auto Stop-Light 


with emblem cut in glass 


A high grade Automobile stop light 
—same model as standard Packard 
equipment—but made with the Ro- 
tary Emblem cut in the glass in 
official Rotary colors. Just step on 
the brake and the fellow behind 
knows you’re a Rotarian. 


Remember—this is not just painted glass 
—it is not a transparency pasted on glass 
—the emblem is actually cut right in the 
glass—a permanent design in official blue 
and gold. 


This light with plain glass regularly lists 
at $7.50 in accessory shops. Here’s your 
chance to get it with your club emblem 
complete with all the 
necessary wire, guaran- 
teed brake switch, and 
Mazda bulb, guaran- 
teed for one year—for 
only 


EACH 
Can be made up with extra lettering (name of your 
city, ete.) at $1.00 per light, additional. 
DEALERS: Here is an item that will appeal 
to every Rotarian in your city. Write today 
for special quantity prices and discounts. 
The Russell- Hampton Co. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 


39 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 


5th & Couch St. 
Portland, Ore. 
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LBs. of delicious CHOCO- 


Post 

LATES and BON BONS— Paid 
Postage Paid.* 

Fresh—deiicious—satisfying—packed in a neat, at 


tractive package that reflects the class of the candy 
it contains. This is 

LESURE’S SUPERIOR PACKAGE 
To get it (or to have it sent to a friend) mail 
us $1, with address and we’ll do the rest—return 
it and get your dollar back if not satisfied 


*NOTE-—Outside a circle drawn from Fitch- 
burg, through Chicago and Atlanta, Ga., the 
price is $1.25. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Wholesale Confectioners 
Fitchburg, 


50R Laurel St., Mass. 
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terest to THE ROTARIAN readers of the 
present day to hear a few of the 
“close-up” details from one who was on 
the stage at the first alarm, and who 
witnessed the disaster from close range. 

The fire occurred during a holiday 
matinee performance of “Mr. Blue 
Beard,” a Klaw and Erlanger spec- 
tacle featuring Eddie Foy and Harry 
Gilfoil with a company of about three 
hundred assisting artists, including the 
English ballet, the chorus, and the fly- 
ing ballet. An octette, of which I was 
a member, composed of young ladies 
and young men, was on the stage sing- 
ing and dancing “Let Us Swear It in 
the Pale Moonlight,” a specialty fash- 
ioned after the famous “Florodora” 
Sextette, when to my surprise, in the 
middle of our number, I saw Eddie Foy 
run onto the stage from the first en- 
trance and entreat the audience to re- 
main seated. At the same time I no- 
ticed a small tongue of flame eating 
along the edge of one of the overhead 
“borders” which the spot-light operator 
was trying to extinguish with his 
hands. It passed beyond his control 
and in less than a moment had spread 
to other inflammable borders, and 
“drops,” and the conflagration was 
started. By this time the immense 
audience, composed mostly of women 
and children, had sensed the danger, 
and pandemonium broke loose. Some- 
one “back stage” opened a large door 
which created a draft, sweeping the fire 
out upon the audience, converting the 


theater into a raging inferno. The 
asbestos curtain was lowered, but 
fouled half way down. We upon the 


stage endeavored to pull it all the way 
down but our efforts were fruitless. By 
this time the audience was panic 
stricken. Frantic women, children, and 
men rushed for the stairs and exits 
which were soon clogged and made im- 
passable. Mothers in frantic despair 
threw their babes over the balcony 
railing to the main floor below, as the 
flames upon leaving the stage swept 
upward into the balconies, missing the 
lower floor in their ravages. Nellie 
Reed, the premier of the “Flying Bal- 
let,” who many times had sailed smil- 
ingly over the heads of the audience to 
the top gallery rail scattering roses in 
her ascent, was the only one of the 
company lost. It seems she had an 
aversion to using elevators, and instead 
of using the stage elevator during the 
panic, she tried to run down the circu- 
lar stairs, and sustained fatal burns. 


AN unknown elevator boy, and Miss 
Viola McDonald, a member of the 
company, and a resident of Chicago, 
were the hero and heroine of the holo- 
caust. The boy ran the stage elevator 
with the cage afire and his hands 
wrapped, time after time to the top tiers 





of dressing rooms carrying scores of 
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girls to safety. Miss McDo lq wa. 
dressing in a room under the - ge with 
ten other girls when the ala: , broke. 
She assisted all the girls to par \y dress. 
and found them an undergro ind way 
to leave the theater—then all the 
lights went out, leaving her scantily 
clad and alone in the basemen: of that 
charne] house. Calmly in the (arkness, 


with flaming batons dropping upon the 
stage overhead, she proceeded to put on 
her entire street attire from her lace 
shoes to her gloves and hat, and then 
groping in the darkness she finally 
reached the boiler-room, climbed up on 
the coal pile, shoved out the scuttle, 
and was pulled up through the pave- 
ment by a fireman. She is now in 
vaudeville on the Keith circuit with her 
husband offering an act under the 
name of the Dohertys. 

I reached the street in a semi-dazed 
condition with only the thought of my 
mother, who was visiting me, on my 
mind. She was shopping close by in 
Marshall Field’s when the alarm came. 
She and a friend, Mrs. George G. Sloan, 
tried to reach the theater but were 
unable to move through the frenzied 
crowd. Later she was shoved into a 
crowded jewelry store on State Street 
where Providence led me as I was wan- 
dering aimlessly around attired in my 
White Huzzar costume. No other hand 
but the hand of God guided me through 
all that crazed crowd to that store over 
a block from the theater where mother 
was frantically wringing her hands 
and trying to get back to the street. 
Upon seeing her I broke into the store, 
called to her, and I know the people in 
that store whom we ruthlessly pushed 
aside, forgave our madness as we 
rushed to each other. 

As I sat in my seat during “The 
Follies” show last winter, twenty-one 
years later, I lived it all over again, for 
it was not “The Follies” I was seeing, 
but once again I saw Eddie Foy with 
his comedy grimaces, heard him sing 
“I’m a Poor, Unhappy Maid,” and it 
seemed again I saw little Nellie Reed 
at the finale of the second act in the 
big “fan scene,” soar smilingly over the 
audience, and when the strains of my 
specialty sounded, and I was about to 
make my entrance, I came to a full 
realization that twenty-one years had 
intervened. I heard my wife say: 
“We had better be going, the show is 
finished.” 

And so, like Tennyson’s brook, ! 
could go on and on telling of show 
folks, their visions of stardom, their 
heartbreaks and disappointments, and 
if an occasional error or mistake 
looms upon their horizon, let us loo at 
it while it is a mere speck, and not | '¢!- 
mit it to magnify into a cloud of «0» 
demnation, for after all they are »u' 
human, and to me—God’s chosen 
ple. 
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Christmas fund went to help the boys’ 
work as already organized in the city, 
to buy shoes for poor school children, 
or to provide comforts for the aged. 
During the war we gave liberally to 
patriotic projects as did every other 
Rotary club. But such things all 
lacked continuity. The efforts were 
sporadic or seasonal, and we seemed 
to be continually meeting emergencies 
rather than doing any permanent con- 
structive work. As a result, our club 
drifted helplessly. We imported speak- 
ers who told us again of ideals and 
principles. The club officers held con- 
sultations as to what ought to be done. 
Most of us felt that something must be 
done were we to justify our existence. 

It chanced that the next spring 
brought with it our district confer- 
ence in a city conveniently nearby. Our 
club was well represented, for we went 
with the hope of bringing back the dis- 
trict governorship for one of our mem- 
bers. The center of attraction was held 
by a neighboring club with a new plan 
for work by Rotary clubs. A stage 
was elaborately set and a number of 
little children, helpless cripples, most of 
them, were exhibited and with them 
other children who had been relieved 
or cured. The emotional appeal of this 
show swept through the meeting irre- 
sistibly. To some who were present 
it seemed that Rotary was forgotten in 
the enthusiasm which seized the con- 
ference for the new work. While the 
great majority of the delegates were 
converted on the spot, a few—ours 
among them—hesitated at swallowing 
the proposed program hook, line, and 
sinker. We doubted frankly the basic 
soundness of the proposals made and 
we wanted, above all, to maintain our 
own independence in-choice of activities. 
As a result, our club was, to say the 
least, lukewarm in regard to any par- 
ticipation in the new crippled children’s 
work which was beginning to interest 
the clubs of our district. To us the 
scheme seemed wholly impracticable. 
The first plan, namely, to raise money 
to build hospitals for crippled children, 
was frowned upon, and justly, as being 
an impossible undertaking. Besides, 
we hardly believed that enough chil- 
dren thus afflicted were in need of free 
treatment to constitute a real problem. 
Most important of all, we did not want 
any other club or any district confer- 
ence to dictate to us what we should 
choose as a club activity. 

Strangely enough, in a recent num- 
ber of THE ROTARIAN, I have found 
summarized most of the arguments 
which we ourselves used several years 
ago in refusing to help the crippled 
child. It would, we believed, mean great 
expense and undue effort forced upon 
the individual by club pressure. It 
would displace real Rotary procedure 
in the meetings. It would require end- 
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less luncheon meetings and con quent 
undue overhead expense to raise oney. 
It might even antagonize the «© >mmy. 
nity toward the very thing we w: ° try- 
ing to help. I assure you we id not 
lack reasons for refusing to jn the 


movement, and most of them were go 
plausible on their face that they fooleq 
us for nearly two years. Our mistake 
lay in our miscomprehension of ‘the de- 
mands which such a work would im- 
pose upon us. 

The elements which finally converted 
our club were partly outside our or. 
ganization and partly within. A State 
Society for Crippled Children had been 
formed meanwhile and its leaders had 
repudiated the idea of raising money 
for actual relief or for building new 
hospitals. Likewise, business men, 
they saw the advantage of working 
with the tools already at hand. A dele- 
gation was sent to the state legislature 
with one bill providing state aid in al- 
ready established hospitals for indigent 
crippled children and a second bill mak- 
ing it possible for every school district 
to provide proper teachers, rooms, and 
transportation for these unfortunates. 
Needless to say, the legislature 
passed the bills. Thus the duty of 
financial aid was shifted to the state 
where it properly belonged, while the 
associated Rotary clubs undertook the 
splendid task of interesting every Ro- 
tarian in the state in seeing to it that 
the new laws were applied. In every 
county, Rotarians sought out the needy 
cases, arranged diagnostic clinics and 
went personally to the probate court 
to present the cases to the public au- 
thorities for consideration. Im this 
way one of the greatest objections was 
removed. Rotarians were not asked to 
raise money for a hopeless cause, but 
they were asked only to give a few 
hours of their time to help some par- 
ticular crippled child find the path of 
rescue and education which the com- 
monwealth had opened up to it. 

In our own club was a skillful or- 
thopedic surgeon, whose work in the 
local children’s hospital was a source 
of pride to his fellow club members. 
Long before the organization of the 
state society, we had tried, in so far as 
we could, to help him in his work with 
crippled children by buying for them 
those things which they needed, but 
could not afford. This man was among 
the first to see the possibilities of the 
new plan, and gradually he and a few 
others began to believe that our club 
should join the state-wide movement. 
As a result, we invited a man thor 
oughly conversant with this move- 
ment, to come to our city and tell 
of its workings. Like Caesar, he came, 
saw and—left with us such food fo 
thought that our club began to cor- 
sider seriously whether the work for 
crippled children in its local, state, and 
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tional, aspects was not, after 
very thing for which we had 
en seeking. After considerable 
tion, the club directors decided 
was, and, like good Rotarians, 
ed the hatchet and entered the 
vholeheartedly with the other 
clubs of the district. 

| vould not have anyone draw false 
conclusions from what I have just 

I still believe absolutely that 
Rotary club should be allowed 
to choose its own work. I should re- 
ny effort on the part of Rotary 
International to impose its will in this 
respect upon the Rotary clubs of the 
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world. But I do believe that Rotary 
cannot thrive in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of an idealism without deeds. 
Our Rotary club is first of all a Ro- 
tary club and it puts its Rotary loyalty 
above all else. But it is a better Ro- 
tary club because it has found a chan- 
nel through which it may express its 
altruism. Whether it be this activity 
or that, every Rotary club is instinc- 
tively seeking the same thing, namely, 
a practical method for applying the 
great principles which constitute Ro- 
tary. After all, why should not each 
of us go his way in peace? 
PARKE R. KOLBE 
Past President, Rotary Club of Akron, Ohio. 


Training for Boys Work Leadership 


(Continued from page 26) 


ly than in the words of Woodrow Wil- 
son, when he said: “Let every man 
pray that he may have the good for- 
tune to spend his life and his energies 
in the service of his fellowman, in order 
that he may die to be recorded on the 
rolls of those who have not thought of 
themselves but of those whom they 
served.” 

There is a tendency nowadays, when 
thinking in terms of service, for one to 
look upon service as a sacrifice, or, as 
something which carries with it few of 
the good things of life. No reasoning 
can be more false than this. 

It is illuminating and inspiring to 
study the lives of men who have de- 
voted themselves to the so-called “serv- 
ice professions” and to note how the 
great and near-great of history have 
come almost entirely from those who 
have put the emphasis upon ideals of 
service rather than upon personal ag- 
grandizement. 

In Westminster Abbey you will find 
the tombs and honorary tablets of men 
whose names are great in history. By 
their works they are known. They 
need no tablets or markers to keep their 
memory alive. These serve only as 
hrines to stop the hurrying feet of the 
issersby. Their contributions to the 
ses are the pure gold on which they 
have engraved their own epitaphs. 

Some time, if the opportunity affords 

‘lf, visit the Hall of Fame in New 
York and find the names of great men 
who have come to place and position 

who have left an impression upon 
tide of times in which they lived, 
usiness or industrial careers. The 
greatest names in the Hall of 
ame are Washington and Lincoln. 

‘ashington, while he had consider- 
of this world’s goods for the time 
vhich he lived, nevertheless left his 
e in perpetuity because of a great 
ice to his country at the formative 
od of its life. 


We have no greater example of serv- 
ice in American history han that of 
Lincoln, who died a comparatively poor 
man, but whose name will go on with 
unending glory through all time. 

The names of the two greatest 
women in the Hall of Fame are Mary 
Lyons, the pioneer in higher education 
for women and founder of Mount 
Holyoke College; who died, little realiz- 
ing the wonderful foundation she had 
built; and Frances Willard, whose 
entire career was devoted to a life of 
service in connection with the great 
temperance cause. 

It is significant to note how those 
engaged in the field of service have 
made their contribution to the devel- 
opment of high ideals and to the on- 
ward march of civilization. For in- 
stance, a recent study made of the suc- 
cessful men in America showed that 
the sons of clergymen greatly outnum- 
bered those of every other profession 
or vocation, despite the fact that the 
lawyers outnumbered the clergymen 
four times. A list of ten thousand 
successful men taken in every line of 
activity showed approximately two 
thousand who had been the sons of 
clergymen; fifteen hundred who were 
the sons of lawyers, and about the 
same number who were the sons of col- 
lege professors and teachers. 

The profession of boys work also of- 
fers to those who have dedicated their 
lives and their fortunes to the cause of 
boyhood, the assurance of being held in 
high public esteem. What the parish 
rector and clergyman is to the small 


New England town or the parish priest | 


is to his neighborhood flock, so is the 
high-minded, forward-looking boys’ 
worker to the community in which he 
works. His name and his work are 
synonyms for integrity. 

This profession also offers the pos- 
sibility of realizing one’s personal 
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ideals, for where can one so develop 
his attitude and ideals toward life as 
with the youth with whom he comes in 
daily contact? 

This profession also offers a life of 
satisfaction and happiness, for happi- 
ness is organic and depends largely 
upon conditions of activity. A man 
will be happy in the proportion in 
which he achieves or hopes to achieve 
his ideals of life, and happy is that 
man who can work out his ideals, not 
only for himself, but for others. 

Boys work also offers an opportun- 
ity for culture, for what broader and 
deeper culture is there than that which 
enables one to develop and to acquire 
a knowledge of human nature through 
rubbing shoulders with the potential 
citizenship of the nation, that sympa- 
thetic vision, those forward-looking 
qualities which enable you to think and 
serve in terms of humanity at its low- 
est and its highest aspects. 

Byron has well said: 

“Tt is the cause makes all, 

Degrades or hallows in its fall.” 

And our cause offers an old age filled 
with beautiful retrospect and a realiza- 
tion at the end of the way that enables 
us to say, “I have fought a good fight 
and have left the world better because 
I stayed a while.” 


How CAN PROFESSION BE ACHIEVED? 


IRST, it is quite necessary that one 

who would succeed in boys work have 
some educational background. I do not 
mean to state that the lack of an edu- 
cational background will prevent the 
working out of one’s destiny in boys 
work, but without this background I do 
believe it will be much harder to 
achieve a place in the work. 

The courses at Columbia and Notre 
Dame are an aim in the right direction. 
More and more it is to be hoped that 
all of our collegiate institutions will 
put boys work in their curriculums, not 
only for a short course but for the full 
college period. The preparation of 
one’s self for a definite calling or pur- 
pose is in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. If one fails to prepare, he is 
liable to be lost in the shuffle. 
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precede the conflict. A man mist know 
his business before he hang: out }j, 
sign. The man who is success ‘| jg th 
man who is ready when tie ¢lock 
strikes opportunity. 

In whatever department a may 
would seek knowledge, nature give; 
nothing for nothing. Natur: insist 
upon it that there shall be a pice pajg 
for knowledge and whoever gains ; 
pays for it with some weariness, with 
some abstention from things p|easantey 
for the time being, and with some mep. 
tal and bodily application that requires 
intenseness of will. 

In the next place, a man who woul 
achieve success in the boys work pro- 
fession must have determination. He 
must not shun hardness. He must not 
be afraid of small beginnings ani 
humble positions. 

I like the spirit of the young man, 
who, when someone said that we must 
all meet our Waterloo, replied: “When 
I meet my Waterloo, my name is going 
to be Wellington.” 

Another necessary’ requisite in 
achieving success in this profession is 
that one should possess somewhat of a 
natural bent for boys work. I do not 
put too much emphasis on heredity but 
I believe there are individuals who lean 
toward certain particular callings and 
talents in life and I feel that one 
should study himself or herself care- 
fully and search themselves to find out 
if there is that impulse and that still 
small voice which calls them to the 
field in which they are engaged or in 
which they expect to take up their life- 
work. 

He who would achieve must also 
have conviction and courage to stand 
out in his own particular community 
against the countless wrongs that are 
inflicted upon boyhood through limited 
opportunities and through character- 
destroying influences. 

The boys’ worker should be a fighter, 
a crusader, one who wears his heart on 
his sleeve and who proclaims the gospe! 
of boyhood so that the public can hear 
and act. 

He who would achieve must be 
quick to grasp opportunities that comé 
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opportunities of his own. Four things 
come not back again, says an Oriental 
song: “The past life; the spoken word; 
the sped arrow, and the neglected op- 
portunity.” An opportunity to help 
boys in a particular community may 
come once, may in some way pass you! 
door but once and never return again 
So, it behooves us to keep our eyes ope! 
and to have that intuition which se ses 
the correct time to act. 


BOWL 
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Scott tells in one of his great novels of 
the wayfarer who found himself in the 
center of a great cavern. All around 
him were soldiers on their mounts and 
in slumber. In the center of the cav- 
ern was a great altar and on the altar 
a sheathed sword and trumpet. The 
wayfarer advances to the altar, puts 
the trumpet to his lips and blows a 
blast. Immediately horses and riders 
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awake and the wayfarer finds himself 
expelled by an invisible force, while a 
loud voice cries out, “Fool, that did not 
draw his sword before he blew the 
trumpet.” 

The moral is evident. Training must 


He who would achieve must be an 
idealist. It is related, I do not k ow 
with how much truth, that when P 1id- 
ias was carving the statue of Di a, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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I am personally the only man on earth who 
nows or ever did know how to make Armand 
‘owder from start to finish. 
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hermore— 
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paid any Armand merchandise in the hands of any 

aler on earth who thinks it is moving too slowly 
yr him.” " 

In the biggest national advertising campaign we 
have ever undertaken we are again featuring 
\rmand Cold Cream Powder. 


CARL WEEKS, President. 


Armand—Des Moines 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


Armand,Ltd.—St.Thomas 
Ontario, Canada 
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Rotarians—Why 


not a playground or two for the chil- 
dren — Save lives, over 93,000 chil- 
dren killed and injured on the streets 
of our cities within a year. Many 
Rotary Clubs have already outfitted 


playgrounds with Fun-Ful 
ground Apparatus. 
gladly sent on request. 


HiILL-STANDARD (Co. 
Anderson, Ind., U. S. A. 





Play- 


Information 





Personal 
to Employers ! 


Every month we receive many re 
quests from employers for extra copies 
of THE ROTARIAN carrying articles 
they wish to distribute to executives 
and other employes of their concerns, 
such as “To-morrow’s Business Man”, 
by Edward W. Bok, “A Personal Story 
of the Tree”, by Martin L. Davey, in 
the October issue, and numerous other 
articles and frequently permission is 
asked to reprint articles appearing in 
THE ROTARIAN ffor distribution 


among employes 


A great many Rotarians have long 
ago adopted the plan of subscribing 
for branch officials and executives of 
Why not let us add 


your firm to this growing list? 


their concerns. 


Just compare THE ROTARIAN 
with any magazine selling at double 
the subscription price. 
ceive a better Christmas reminder for 


Can you con 


your employes than a year’s subscrip 


tion to THE ROTARIAN? 


A suitable gift card will be mailed 
to each recipient 


The subscription price of THE 
ROTARIAN is $1.50 per year 


(oes SSO sa Qne grasa enanes — cm} 


The Rotarian 
221 East 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send The Rotarian for 1 year with my compli 
ments to 


Name 
Street 
Town. 


State 


Sender 


Additional Names May Be Listed on Separate Sheet 










































THE ASSOCIATED 
ROTARY FLORISTS 


EXTEND TO ALL 


ROTARIANS 


AND 


ROTARY-ANNS 


HEARTY GOOD WISHES 
FOR A 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 
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7B ROW NIE 
Roller Skates 


Will make any boy or girl 
happy on Christmas morning. 





Beautifully Nickel Plated. Ball Bear- 
ing Wheels, Unique construction gives 
real support to the foot. Adjustable to 
fit any child, 

Say who they’re for; we'll mail them 
direct and with a Christmas greeting 
from you, 

Price, (either Girl’s or Boy’s pattern), 
postage paid, $2.25 per pair, in U. S. A 


($2.50 elsewhere.) 


Order on your busi- 
ness stationery, we'll 
bill you when we 
ship. Get this part 
oft your Holiday 
shopping done now 
without leaving your 
desk. 


F. D. 
MFG. 
Dept. R. 
Beatrice, GY 
Neb., 
D. @& A. 
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Built to 
Stand 
Hard 
Knocks 












ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Rotary Club Headquarters 
: (Lobby Floor) 
MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN! 
J. Messner, Pres. and Mgr. 
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to be placed on the Acropolis, he was 
working at the back of the head and 
was bringing out with his chisel every 
filament of the hair as far as it could 
be done with marble, and it was said 
to him, “That figure is to go up one 
hundred feet, to stand with its back to 
the marble wall and who will ever 
know what work you put there?” He 
replied, “The gods will know,” and 
worked on. Therefore do not hesitate 
to put your best work in the most ob- 
scure places, for if others do not know 
it in your day, the future will. To have 
the measures of a high ideal is a car- 
dinal requisite in achieving success in 
any profession which deals with human 
values. 

Then again, we must be endowed 
with sense, common-sense, rare judg- 
ment, and know something about the 
eternal fitness of things. 

I would also emphasize the requisite 
of salesmanship as a fundamental fac- 
tor in achieving place and position in 
the boys work profession. A man may 
do capital work with boys and be a 
glorious success so that countless boys 
look up to him as the one who started 
them on the right road toward charac- 
ter-building and achievement, but in 
these pioneering days of boys work it 
is essential that the public, the business 
men, be convinced of the necessity of 
doing something for boyhood as a 
means of developing a better America. 
This can only be done by a proper pres- 
entation of the facts, possibly through 
written word, more often through 
spoken word, possibly by organizing an 
entire community into a movement to 
focus the public attention upon the 
boys. This quality may not be essen- 
tial in a good boys’ worker but it will 
add greatly to the achievement of place 
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and position in this new profession. 


THE FIELD 


E now come to the fourth consid- 
eration in taking up our study of 
boys work as a profession. This covers 
the field of the profession. First, let us 


ithink of the condition of boyhood, par- 


ticularly as it exists in America. Does 
the fact that 75 per cent of all persons 
apprehended by the strong arm of the 
law are boys under twenty-one years, 
give some idea of the problem and the 
possibilities that confront us? 

Do you realize that the surface is 
only scratched by the boys work organ- 
izations of America? Boys may be 
likened unto a bush or a shrub in a 
neglected plot. Left to itself, it is soon 
surrounded by weeds, it simply grows 
and assumes an awkward and ungainly 
appearance. Dig out the weeds, fresh- 


jen and cultivate the soil and trim the 


Training for Boys Work Leadersl: 


(Continued from page 56) 
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bush and, lo, your reward is the priy. 


ilege of gazing upon a thing of |ovelj. 
ness which smiles down upor yoy 
through its strength and beauty 

The question whether there is <uch a 
creation as a bad boy is debatable. 
That boys do bad things goes without 


saying, but it does not necessarily fo]- 
low that their depredations are indica 
tive of inherent badness. Did we never, 
as children, ourselves, do things that 
caused our parents pain or our friends 
to blush with shame? A very good 
reason why our careers were not long- 
lived was because of judicious parental 
preventives. The credit does not belong 
to us. 

The conditions of many homes today 
is strong argument in support of the 
theory that boys are not essentially 
bad. The great wonder is that 76 per 
cent are not bad when their parents 
and their surroundings are taken into 
consideration. We are all only too fa- 
miliar with this and other causes which 
contribute to the unmaking of boys. 

While the surface is only scratched 
by boys work, these conditions will ex- 
ist. The boys work agency comes in to 
take the place of the home in many 
cases and through its  spare-time 
activities certainly creates a healthy 
environment instead of the cesspool 
environment that usually pervades the 
character-destroying influences in our 
congested neighborhoods and even in 
some of our rural communities. 

If we take the work of the Boy 
Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Big Brothers, the 
Y. M. C. A., the fraternal organiza- 
tions, the Settlements and all others 
into consideration, we reach less than a 
million boys in the United States. The 
untouched five million represent a won- 
derful opportunity for those who 
would take up boys work as a profes- 
sion. We are told that the legal and 
medical professions are overcrowded. 
No danger of overcrowding yet in the 
profession of boys work. As we look 
over the field, we are convinced that 
the scarcity and rarity of a good qual- 
ity of manhood has some connection 
with our failure to utilize the boys’ 
spare time and to develop his latent 
ability in years gone by. 


WuaT ARE THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS - 


IRST, I would say, a better wor!d. 

Certainly there is need of that. /n 
America alone, we are told, there are 
today seven million illiterates. At leas' 
a million boys in blind-alley jobs, wit 
little encouragement in working ov! 
their destiny in the markets of real lif: 
A better world where everybody 
made to feel that there is an oppo 
tunity for happiness, for after a, 
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is seeking happiness: this is 
goal of mankind. 

A neient Persian legend tells us 
that e upon a time four travelers, a 
Persian, an Arab, and a Greek 
n the outskirts of an Egyptian 
it dusk. As they had little money 
‘ween them, they decided to pool 
‘unds and purchase their evening 
meal together. The Turk suggested 
that they buy UZEM; the Persian urged 
that it be INGHUR; the Arab insisted 
that they purchase INEB, and the Greek 
would not be satisfied without having 
STAFILIOM. 

Unable to agree, they were almost 
come to blows when there chanced upon 
them a fifth traveler, who, being some- 
what of a linguist, immediately went 
forth and returned with a basket of 
grapes. This pleased and relieved the 
travelers, as they discovered that all 
of them had asked for the same thing. 
This simple story reflects the history 
of civilization. Every man, woman 
and child—in his own own way, and in 
his own tongue—has sought to find 
happiness. We shall never reach the 
goal called human happiness until we 
plant the seed of happiness in the 
heart of each boy and girl by provid- 
ing equality of opportunity, the right 
attitude toward our ideals of govern- 
ment, and the gospel of human brother- 
hood in the hearts of our youth. 

Then we shall have a real program 
of preparedness. Then the strife be- 
tween capital and labor will cease. 
Then we shall have the token of the 
lawn of a new day, the birth of a new 
heaven and a new earth, in the field of 
industry, and a real happiness in every 
phase of community expression. Then 
shall we get the vision splendid of a 
world at peace. 

What a fearful responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of those who are 
taking up boys work as a profession! 
Surely, it calls for the best that is in 
us. Surely, those who dedicate their 
lives and their fortunes to the holy 
cause of boyhood are entitled to a pro- 
fessional rank. 

Ours is a profession that will outlast 
time. It is said that the Greeks col- 
ored and gilded the statues. that 
idorned their temples, and no doubt 
these statues were the more magnifi- 
ent for being gilded and colored, but 

y that time has rubbed off the paint 
ind they are without a particle of em- 
bellishment and are simply marble 

tues, they are exquisite still. That 

the case with the worker whose ef- 

‘s lie in their essential goodness and 

manliness. 

Vealth may make him more beauti- 

but strip him of wealth and if he 
sesses that spirit of service that 
uld permeate the members of the 

s work profession, he does not lose 

‘thing. The man, in all the majesty 
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and beauty and sublimity of his char- 
acter and achievement is there yet. 
And that is the beauty of the boys 
work profession. It will outlast the 
years and build amidst the toil and 
grime and pathos of this weary world 
the unsullied and resplendent walls of 
a temple of manhood that is as undy- 
ing as it is eternal. The world is too 
full to remember everybody but the 
things that we leave strike clear 
through beyond the physical and make 
an impression upon the living hearts, 
and upon the souls of men. 


VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP 


MAN makes his own destiny; he rises 

or falls in accordance with his own 
works. The successful man, be it in 
boys work or elsewhere, is the man who 
lives and learns and works until the 
last fading breath ebbs out life’s little 
day. 

In a larger sense, the only way to 
save one’s self is to merge his being 
into the larger life of humanity and 
bring it into sympathetic relationship 
with all the surrounding conditions in 
the world in which one lives. To truly 
save yourself is to dedicate your efforts 
to the service of life. Again I say, 
theory is the seed; experience reaps the 
harvest. 

Every good businessman, unless he is 
hopelessly selfish, has a natural love 
for boys, but often he does not know 
the way to express and to apply that 
which he has. The first thing for a 
man in this predicament is to find a 
boy, or a group of boys and to try 
himself out. He is like a seed that has 
not been planted. If you have a seed 
and hold it in the palm of your hand, 
it is useless. The only way to save it 
is to plant it and the only way to save 
that sympathy for the boy and to keep 
it from becoming atrophied, is to put it 
out at interest in the markets of real 
life, in the field of boys work, in the 
hurly-burly of the boy group and in 
personal touch with the boy who needs 
you. 

Every successful man has a hobby. 
Mr. Businessman, make your hobby 
boys work. It is not only great fun 
but pays large dividends in the life of 
the boy. 

A man who thinks only of himself 
and his own and cuts himself off from 
the rest of his fellow-men, is a barnacle 
on the ship of society. 

Emerson said: “Men are like great 
trees which never feed by one root, but 
which spread their roots abroad in all 
manner of ramifications, drawing 
nourishment from the earth in every 
direction. A tree which has but one 
root running straight down into the 
ground is like a man, who, by the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, has cut himself 
off from all sources of sympathetic 
supply, and who, ere long, becomes 
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Are You the Man We 


Want in Your Town? 


Remarkable Opportunity Is Extended to 
One Man in Each Community By a 
Leading Investment House 


TH is an oppor- 

tunity which mer- : 
its the attention of 
any man wishing to 
increase his income 
by $1,200 to $12,000 a 
year, It is an oppor- 
tunity to represent 
one of the oldest and 
most conservative in- 
vestment houses in 
America selling First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
with a record of 39 
years without loss to 
a customer. We are 
desirous of appoint- 
ing a substantial busi- 
ness or professional 
man in every town as 
our resident  repre- 
sentative, and offer 
an association that 
will prove permanent 
and profitable. 


$100 to $1,000 
a Month 

This institution offers resident repri 
sentatives a chance to make $100 to 
$1,000 a month. Some who have been 
associated with us a considerable time 
are earning even more. In their com 
munities they have become recognized as 
investment counsellors, protecting the in 
vestments of friends and associates by the 
broad experience and proved conservatism 
of this institution. As such mvestment 
counsellor the representative we select is 
shown the basic principles of safe and 
wise investing. 

Thus trained, our ‘representative fills a 
truly high place in his community, because 
in every community hundreds of persons 
want to invest their surplus funds and 
monthly savings safely. They want to 
know that their money will yield a satis 
factory return And yet they do not, 
rightly, want to speculate and risk their 
money in questionable, uncertain entet 
prises. They realize that others become 
prosperous, by knowing how to invest 
safely, and obtain 6% and 614% abso 
lutely without risk. It is these hundreds 
in every community our representativ 
serves. 

Experience Not Necessary 

We do not require present knowledge of 
investments or finances, We consider char- 
acter and standing in your community the 
important factor. We are known as one of 
the oldest, largest and most reliable invest 
ment houses in America, Association with 


us can be permanent and unquestionably 
profitable—many of our representatives have 











found they can easily make $100 to $1,000 a 
month without interfering with their present 
occupations, If you desire an association like 


this, and a permanent connection, kindly fill 

out the coupon below at once. An officer of 

our institution will gladly reply and give you 

complete information. 

GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 

Dept. 12112, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





GEOKGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 12112, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ili. 


Please send me full particulars concerning the oppor 
tunities your institution offers to investment representa 
tives in my community. 

Name. 

Address 

City State 











knowing how ! 


And right there’s the secret of doing things 
right! We wouldn't attempt to shingle your 
hair or bob your house; we don’t know enough 
about it. But when it comes to helping you 
prepare for your parties 


Xmas Decorations, 


Dance, table and party favors, 
Paper hats, etc.— 


that’s our business! And we know how! 

The Holiday season is about here. You'll want 
to plan your parties now. You can make 
them the best parties in the history of your 
club by using real fun makers that add life 
and joviality to the affairs. 


Our goods are distinctive and original. That 
advantage is yours with a price no higher than 
for ordinary goods. The reason is: 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 


Special Rotary decorations, hats, etc., can be 
produced at a very nominal price. 


We are always glad to help with suggestions 
and new ideas for any occasion. 


Write for our hollday bulletin. 
it will help you Immenscly. 


© Vanflouseny 


81 West Lake St. 





Chicago 











Hotel Sherman 


Chicago “i 
( 
“a 
a 


Rotary Club 
Headquarters 
Parlor G 
Mezzanine Floor 


Rotary Club Hotel 
In the Heart of Chicago 


Write R after your name when you register 
(R). Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club 
every Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Vis- 
iting Rotarians always welcome. 
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branchless, for want of nourishment, 
or is overthrown by the storm.” 


PERSONAL WorK WITH Boys 


After all has been said and done and 
we have developed every theory and 
practiced all the forward-looking pro- 
grams in an attempt to develop the 
potential manhood of the world into all 
the fine parts of character and achieve- 
ment, one thing stands out mountain- 
high, and that is our personal relation- 
ship to the boy. 

A friend is God’s greatest acquisi- 
tion. Unless I mistake the situation, it 
has always been the chief factor in 
character-building. In the nature of 
the case, it is that heart-friendship of 
mother, the lack of which makes life a 
barren desert and handicaps the orphan 
boy frightfully. Back of every good 
man is an abiding friendship, and what 
is richer? So, back of every David we 
find a Jonathan. We are inspired by 
the love and friendship of Tennyson for 
Arthur Henry Hallam, and out of that 
wonderful companionship came the in- 
spired “In Memoriam.” And so it is 
with all of us. 

Upon all, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, we shall exert an influence. We 
cannot help it. It is not a question of 
whether we will or will not but what 
shall be the influence that we exert. 

A flower may not know how sweet it 
is, but it is sweet and its perfume is 
wafted from it continually. 

A candle does not know what it is 
doing, nevertheless its light is going 
out all the time in every direction. 

A magnet has no volition, yet it is 
forever searching and drawing appro- 
priate objects to itself. So it is with 
human influence and personal contact. 
It is put together and tempered in such 
a way that it is constantly radiating 
influences. 

Man is a double creature; and which 
is the more wonderful of the two sides 
we cannot tell, namely, the capacity to 
receive endless influences and appreci- 
ate them or the capacity to give out 
endless influences, consciously or un- 
consciously. 

I have been in boys work, either in 
a voluntary or active capacity for fif- 
teen years and amidst all the duties 
and influences that have come to me, I 
can say that the sweetest of all are 
those hundred or two hundred boys (of 
the fifteen thousand), whom I have 
touched in a personal way. I spent an 
hour, maybe two hours and there lent 
this influence, this word of advice, 
sometimes a word of warning, some- 
times a touch of influence, that quiet 
hour with the gifted boy or that talk 
with the adolescent boy. 

There is no particular method of 
reaching a boy personally. However, 
there are some qualities in the one who 
approaches the boy that are important. 
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PERSONALITY 

I would emphasize personalit 
men, including boys’ workers 
draw men to them. As it wer 
never see the jovial face of the . 
on the horizon of life. To ill, 
A cold cinder and a_ burnin; 
started out one day to see wha: 
could find. The cinder came ba 
wrote in its journal that the 
world was dark and that it did not fing 
a place, wherever it went, in which 
there was light. Everywhere was dark. 
ness. 

The lamp came back and wrote in its 
journal: “Where I went, it was light. 
I did not find any darkness on my 
journey.” 

What was the difference? The lamp 
carried with it its own light and j- 
lumined everything about it. The dead 
cinder carried no light and found none. 
This is the marked difference between 
personality and the lack of it. Every 
one of us can do something toward 
developing our personalities. If you 
get among men of strong natures, there 
is a certain vibration in you of the 
same feeling which is strong in them. 
When you have been with certain per- 
sons you feel that you have been lifted 
up; yet they have not forced them- 
selves upon you. You have drunk the 
good wine of their being and by it you 
are lifted up and strengthened. 


ENTHUSIASM 


HE second point in developing « 

personal contact with boys is the 
necessity for enthusiasm in your per- 
sonal make-up. 

Enthusiasm is an asset to a personal 
worker with boys. Out of the fact that 
enthusiasm makes for efficiency, which 
is patent to anyone who is observant, 
the following reasoning has grown. 
Men say: “What’s the use of learning’ 
There is a man who is as learned as an 
encyclopedia but who has spent all his 
life for nothing.” It was not his learn- 
ing, however, that prevented his doing 
anything, but the fact that his learning 
was not warm with enthusiasm for 
service. Again they say, “What’s th: 
use of learning? Here is a poor, igno 
rant person, so ignorant that he cannot 
speak his mother-tongue correctly : 
who has made his life count at every 
turn.” However, it was not his igno- 
rance that led to his success. He took 
his nature and put it into the world’s 
furnace and raised it to a white heat 
and it was the heat that did the wor! 
not his ignorance. 

But, better still, here is another mn 
who has employed both learning «1° 
culture and his whole mind is intens°!! 
active and with this equipment he g°¢s 
forward and is mighty for achievem« 
He stands as Lincoln stood and 
Jacob A. Riis, powerful in his influe 
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n. White heat of enthusiasm 
rain gives power. 
SYMPATHY 
:pathetic vision is another qual- 
that is essential to the per- 
orker with boys. Sympathy for 
in his individual problems. Less 
pirit of criticism, less emphasis 
or vhat the boy has done or left un- 
nd more emphasis on life and its 
unities that stretch out before 


| E.ery boy brought to our hands in 


It 


, confronts us with a duty. His 
e is a letter of introduction to us. 
nature is a declaration of brother- 
and his destiny links him to us 
unbreakable chains. 


FACULTY OF UNDERSTANDING THE 
Boy 
e faculty of understanding the boy 
nother quality, the lack of which 
personal work with boys the 
ler. This quality carries with it 
ibility to understand his troubte. 
and reach the boy at the point of 
resistance. Appeal to him with 
reference to his hobby. Maybe it 
baseball, football, stamp-collecting, 
ng, boxing or one of a hundred 
ngs. Try also to find out his bent, 
inclination, his hidden talent, all of 
e will make your approaches to the 
the easier. 


ART OF UNFOLDING THE SEX 
PROBLEM TO THE Boy 
is a crime to treat the sex problem 
in esoteric doctrine. One of the 


rimes of this day and generation is 


ent 


» problem you have in mind. 


failure of parents to properly pre- 
t the facts that concern the adoles- 
period of the boy’s and girl’s life 
he boy or girl at the proper time. 
who would develop the art of per- 
al work with boys should be able, 
p by step, to unfold the mysteries 
the boy’s nature to him, so that the 
ts march like regiments, each fact 
ng so interwoven into the story that 
will not startle him. This is one of 
great problems of the day and I 
eve that it can only be treated in a 
sonal way. Very little is accom- 
hed by general propaganda in this 
ection. It is the business, largely, 
the father and mother, but often, 
ause of the lack of proper parental 
vpoint and guidance, a great re- 
sibility rests upon the boys’ worker 
bringing the boy to a knowledge of 
self in such a way as to make the 
ject interesting and helpful rather 
n detrimental. 


THE ART OF TELLING A STORY 


STORY well told, an illustration 
well presented, wins the heart of 
ry boy and lays the foundation for 
‘senting the advice and the moral to 
I have 
mind two men who were experts in 
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any pocket knife made. If the recipient-to-be is a Rotarian, give 
him one with the emblem on the handle, as illustrated. No 
matter what his affiliations may be you can get a Razo-Nife with 
the proper emblem on it or without any embiem at all. 


USE YOUR CAST-OFF SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


they make new knife blades for Razo-Nife—replaced in a jiffy— 


F Ch ] 
or TIStMAS Give 
AZO -NMIFE 
"NOT A DULL MOMENT™”™ 
| alli? 
) no screws or fasteners—just snap into place—always sharp and 
. ready to do all that can be expected of any pocket knife. Made 


the handy pocket knife with the real razor edge—sharper than 
Sharpening Of solid jeweler’s grade mirror polished nickel silver—handsome— 











Pencils durable—efficient. 
Price without Price with 
i] emblem, each $1.00 emblem, each $1.50 
Ripping If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon 
Seams Business Executives: 
ee Give Razo-Nives to your customers at Xmas. They’re wonderful 







Can be made up with your trade mark, 


good will builders. 
Packed in handsome Xmas 


firm name, or other special lettering. 





boxes. Send $1.00 for sample and ask for special quantity prices 
ee er See 

| THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, Rot. Dec. : 

Clipping | 1725-41 West North Avenue, Chicago, IIL 1 

Cigars ff Enclosed find $......-.......- ase for Razo-Nives J 
-Nif fast sell- d 

Dealers: Poon gps alll yr =F Name ..... Eee ec ee ee t> | a 
ner for Xmas trade. Packed in € 

handsome holly boxes. Display ma- gj Street -----------------------------—- seneeeees .--State......-.----- canasttoe l 

terial, supplied free. Write fors Emblem wanted ...... a | 


quantity prices and special intro- 


ductory offer. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 








For a 


ROLLICKING 
ROTARY 
DINNER 


When favors,  noise- 
¥Hs makers and novelties 





cAlmond Roca 


— for your employees 
for Christmas 


Remember your employees this year with a 
unique remembrance. Present each of them with 
a box of the candy the West has gone “wild” 
over and the East is ordering by the gross by 
telegraph. There’s no other confection like 
Almond Roca. Imitations?—Yes! Its duplica- 
tion? No! Positively NO! It’s an original 
Brown & Haley creation ~ comes of neither 
the chocolate nor hard candy family ~ unusual 
—“a hit” with everyone who tastes it. The 
dealer in your town will name you quantity 
prices on Almond Roca; or, should you not 
readily locate him, address us for his address. 
Brown & Ha.ey, Confectioners to the Elect, 
Tacoma, Washington 


cAlmond Roca 


“An Extraordinary Confection” 


Always Dependable 
White Mountain Refrigerators 
“The Chest with 
the Chill in It’ 
The Maine Manufacturing Co. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
Il. FRANK STEVENS 


—then good fellows get 
together in a hurry. 


Special Offer for a Club of 50 


50 Pretty Paper Hats 


50 Colored Balloons Larger _ assort- 
50 Noisemakers ments in pro- 
300 Rolis of Streamers portion. 


As an introduction to 
our novel line: 











JOHN ROSENSTEIN 


12 East 1ith St. New York City 














5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, S. S. ‘‘California,”’ 
17,000 tons, 4 mos., $1250 up, intemeg 5 hotels, guides, 
drives, fees. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 
days Japan and China, Java, opticn 18 days in India; 
Cairo, Jerusalein, Athens, Europe, etc. 


21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31 
8S. “‘Laconia,”* 20,000 tons, 62 days, $600 up; = 

ana drives, guides, hotels, fees. Spain, Italy, etc. 

17 days Palestine and Egypt. 

600 to 700 passengers expected on each January cruise 
SUMMER CRUISE TO NORWAY 
And Mediterranean countries; July 1, S. S. “‘Lan- 
castria,”” 17,000 tons, 53 days, $550 up. Portugal, 

Spain, Italy and Scandinavia. 

Three cruises by specially chartered new oll-burning 
Cunarders, at reasonable rates, Including hotels, drives, 
ae fees, etc., and allowing stop-over privileges In 




















Europe. 
Please Specify the Program That Interests You 
NK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New Yerk 




















For Christmas— 
Ask Him For One! 


On Christmas morning, when the 
curtains are pulled aside and the tree 
in all its splendor is disclosed to the 
happy, expectant children, be sure 
that among their gifts they will find 
a Hohner Harmonica. 


There’s nothing like good music for 
Christmas; and there’s nothing like 
a Hohner for good music. Get a 
Hohner Harmonica today—50¢ up— 
and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 190, New 
York City. 

If you want amusical treat ask to hear Vic- 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 


IDENTIFY 
YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP 
With Our 


Top Pieces 

Arm Bands 

Sleeve Bands 
Luncheon Badges 
Pennants, Etc. 


Brooklyn, N 


M. HEFTER’S SONS ‘6 °Tristhush Ave. 





American Made 
Toys and Novelties 


MANUFACTURERS on large scale and 
others wanted to manufacture metal 
toys and novelties. Millions needed of 
barking dogs, wag tail pups, wild ani- 
mals, automobiles, Indians, cowboys, 
baseball players, cannons, toy soldiers, 
crowing roosters, statues of Liberty, 
miniature castings of capital, bathing 
girl souvenirs and others. Unlimited pos- 
sibilities. Guaranteed casting forms fur- 
nished manufacturers at _ cost 
from $5.00 up, with complete 
No experience or tools necessary. Hun- 
dreds made complete per hour. We 
buy goods all year and pay high prices 
for finished goods. Cash on delivery. 
Contract orders placed with manufac- 
turers. Catalog and information free. 
Correspondence invited only if you 
mean business. Metal Cast Products 
Co., 1696 Boston Road, New York 


outfit. 





| cipline than severe punishment. 
| ing a boy to do a particular thing is a 


price | 
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personal work with boys, and how they 
could tell a story! Those of you who 
ever heard Jacob A. Riis tell a story to 
boys, either collectively or individually, 
came from that experience richer and 
with a deeper love for boys. 

A story should always have a moral. 
It should be a story that has some fea- 
tures in it that appeal to the boy’s 
imagination, with due regard for the 
boy’s hobby. For instance, if the boy 
is interested in fishing, a story con- 
nected with fishing will appeal to him 
immediately. 

A story that emphasizes the oppor- 
tunities of his country should always 
be at the finger-ends of the boys’ work- 
er who expects to deal with boys per- 
sonally. A story emphasizing the value 
of an education with statistics and il- 
lustrations proving the value of an ed- 
ucation from both a financial and 
moral and_ educational viewpoint, 
should always be available. 

Stories that emphasize the value of 


| courage and conviction as necessary 
| qualities in the development of man- 


hood, are needed also. 
A personal worker with boys should 


| have a good knowledge of history and 
| biography, so that he can constantly 


take from the storehouse of his mem- 
ory illustrations from the lives of great 
men, great battles, and great epochs 
to illustrate the fundamentals in char- 
acter building and the requisites neces- 
sary in a man who would win in the 
battle and campaign of real life. 

THE ART OF COMMENDING THE Boy 

WITHOUT FLATTERY 

This is another quality that a per- 

sonal worker with boys should possess. 


Faint praise is a better method of dis- 
Ask- 


better method than commanding him to 
do it. 

Develop the voice and the method of 
approach so that it is sweet and rich 
rather than sarcastic and ironical. 

THE ART OF BEING A “REGULAR 
FELLOW” 

Be democratic with all that the term 

implies. A “high-brow’”—so-called,— 
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has no place in boys work. So 
a nickname or a colloquial ph 
necessary to convince the boy t! 
are an honest-to-goodness, regu 
low. It does not do any harm 
the boy that you have problems . 
own, that you have been throu 
boy-stage just like himself. 
IMAGINATION 


A boys’ worker should develop magi- 
nation. Image a thing before « boy. 
If you are caught without a thought or 
word of a story, imagine some predica. 
mert that is like the boy’s, some prob- 
lem that makes him a kindred spirit 
with you. 

But above all is personality. A per- 
sonality is always behind every big 
project, so that behind a “Broad View” 
in Toronto you find a C. J. Atkinson: 
behind a Jacob A. Riis House, in the 
old days, you found a Jacob A. Riis 
and Hull House has its Jane Addams, 
and so on. 

In closing, I would ask you to think 
for a minute on what a _ wonderful 
world this would be if everyone was 
personally interested in someone else. 
Such a condition would come pretty 
near solving all the problems of the 
universe. 

I have drawn for you a picture of 
an ideal worker with boys. The pro- 
fessional boys’ worker, or a volunteer 
worker, or a personal worker with boys 
should have the measure of a high 
ideal as he goes out to face problems of 
potential manhood in the campaign of 
real life. 

The following lines are not only beau- 
tiful—tthey are profoundly true: 


times 
S€ is 
t you 
r fel- 
0 tell 
your 
h the 


“Back of the deed is the doer, 
Back of the doer, the dream, 
Back of the world as we see it, 
Science of things as they seem, 

Waits the invisible Spirit 
Weaving an infinite scheme. 


We are but outward expressions 
Of an interior thought, 

Gleams of the light everlasting 
Through the material caught ; 

Parts of the purpose eternal 
Into humanity wrought. 


Mind is the monarch of matter, 
Will is the master of fate ; 

Whatever the soul may determine 
That can it reach soon or late. 
Thoughts have the gift and the power 
That which we think, to create. 





Professional Ethics 


(Continued from page 23) 


surrounding the various professions. 
A critical, empirical, comparative 
examination of existing codes affords 
a most fruitful opportunity for 
study and research. With such a sci- 
entific background, the outlook of the 
student is as rich as it is varied. 
Coupled with this comparative analy- 
sis of codes is the practical problem of 
administration. Pragmatism insists 
that a code is valuable only in so far 
as it “works.” What are the elements 


| which make a code of ethics workable? 


What are the specific sanctions which 
make a code operative? These are mat 
ters of empirical and experimental re- 
search. This will include an inquiry 
into cases that have arisen and are con- 
stantly arising for adjudication, t! 

procedure attending the trial or exam- 
ination, and the instrumentalities em- 
ployed for carrying out the decision of 
the judicial agency. The study of the 

processes will afford a more enlightenc! 
and intelligent basis for reorganizinz 
existing codes, for eliminating mea! 
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ind harmful provisions, modify- 
h as approximate the desired 
nd supplying additional neces- 
sar ems. 

ently the desideratum is a set of 

11 sanctions which will assume 

rden of effecting the more effable 

ds resulting from our social pur- 

thus leaving to public opinion 
narginal and yet no less important 

ficult task of securing the less 
neible fruits of our modern complex 
civilization. If the law can prove itself 
e effective in discovering such rules 
and standards as will approximate our 
social ends, then to the law will and 
should fall the prime place in our 
social hierarchy. 

The University of Iowa, recognizing 
its obligation to the developing needs 
of the state, is providing professional 
and business training for its students. 
In each of these separate schools the 
ethical problems peculiar to each are 
inevitably discovered and discussed. In 
order, however, to enable the student 
to approach the problem of professional 
ethics before he enters the professional 
school, and to make a comparative 
study of codes other than his own dur- 
ing his professional training, the De- 
partment of Philosophy has adopted as 
one of its major objectives the study of 
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professional ethics. Every opportunity | 
will be given students to select a par-| 
ticular problem for research, with a | 
view to contributing positively to a/| 
live and growing body of facts and 
principles. Although it is expected 
that this work will later attract stu- | 
dents as a major study, the immediate | 
purpose is to make the study of busi- | 
ness and professional ethics contribute | 
effectively and instrumentally to the | 
development of business and profes- | 
sional men. 

Every student who contemplates | 
entering a profession or business will 
sooner or later discover that success in 
his occupation depends in part on two 
factors: maintaining the good will of 
the community toward himself and his 
profession and effective leadership in 
organizing the morale of his profes- 
sional or business associates. It is 
these two factors which secure in great 
part a growing clientele and profes- 
sional recognition and advancement. | 
Continued interest in and development | 
of codes of professional and business | 
ethics is symptomatic of an awakening | 
conscience in men of affairs; it repre- | 
sents the most powerful and effective | 
contribution to current social welfare 


and civic morale. 








The Uttermost Farthing 


(Continued from page 15) 


It fitted in with all the stranger had 
said. 

The old man closed and locked the 
door and made his way, with unerring 
steps, through the dusk to the rear of 
the store. Stooping he picked up the 
clippings, that the stranger’s reckless 
hand had thrust aside, and with slow 
wrapped them again in their 
greasy covering. 

“He could be made to pay,” the 
stranger’s words coursed through his 
mind in a meaningless iteration. But 
he locked the papers away, carefully. 
Then, gathering up the few dishes, he 
passed with them into the little room 
behind the store. 

The room in which the dealer in an- 
tiques lived was simple to the point of 

isterity, a monkish place. There was 

mall stove with a shelf above it, and 

n the shelf a few dishes. A cupboard, 

‘upulously neat and clean, stood in 

- corner. It housed his few household 

ls. There was a single chair, and 
one corner a small cot with a table 
ide it; everywhere neatness and pre- 
on, an orderly care that contrasted 
ingely with the maze of things with- 


care, 


“here was a lamp on the table by the 
, and beside it a well-thumbed Bible. 
picked it up and opened it at ran- 
n. For a while he sat with it in his 


hand, unheeded; then he bent forward, 
holding it close to his dim eyes and 
read: “Thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou has paid the utter- 
most farthing.” 

“John Harmon,” the seemingly irrele- 
vant thought flashed across his mind. 
“He could be made to pay.” That was 
what the stranger had said. But the 
book, it said it, too. He would have to 
pay—to God. The dealer in antiques 
dropped on his knees beside the cot. 

Dawn came with a sickly pallor to 


| 


the little room behind the shop. Slant- | 


ing in over lofty buildings, its first pale 
ray touched the face of the old man. 
He stirred and wakened. Then remem- 
bering it was the Sabbath he dressed 
with haste, preparing his simple meal 
the while. 


A dull drizzle of sleet was still fall- | 


ing, but the heart of the dealer in an- 
tiques was warm within him. As he 
went about his household tasks he sang, 


in a thin falsetto, the words of some | 


familiar hymn. These simple things 
accomplished, he took from a closet in 
the wall a threadbare, black coat that 
yet had about it the suggestion of some- 
thing apart from the everyday occasion. 
The old silk hat, too, he brushed with 
care, and then, with one look about, he 
made his way, out through the shed, 
into the dingy lane beyond. Never in 


| 
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Durham- Duplex Blades 
are 


EXTRA THICK 


Ever notice the solid body 


of a Durham - Duplex 
Blade? How it tapers 
down on each side to the 
keenest shaving edge you 
ever laid eyes on? 


It wouldn’t be possible to 
hollow-grind such a sharp, 
strong edge without a sub- 
stantial backbone. That’s 
the reason Durham- 
Duplex blades never break. 


And those keen edges 
would never last so much 
longer if they didn’t have 
this extra-strong founda- 


tion. 
EITHER MODEL—ONE DOLLAR 
Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 














DURHAM-DUPLEX 
RAZOR CO 

Jersey City, N j. 

FACTORIES 


Jersey City; 
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Paris; 
Toronto 
Sale 
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all 
Countri« Ss 
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JPN CONTINENTAL FREIGHT: 





A Dependable Service in all 
branches of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Freight Forwarding 


GENERAL OFFICE 
203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


EASTERN OFFICE: 
Woolworth Building, New York 
LOS ANGELES— 

Van Nuys Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Monadnock Bidg. 


SEATTLE— 
Alaska Bldg. 


PORTLAND, Ore,— 
15th and Kearney 


SALT LAKE CITY— 


BOSTON— 
Old South Bldg. 


BUFFALO— 
Ellicott Square 
PHILADELPHIA— 

Drexel Bldg. 
CINCINNATI— 

Union Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND— 











Hippodrome Bldg. 136 S. 4th West St, 
DENVER— 
1700 Fifteenth St. 





PAPER-SHELL PECANS 


A Wonderful Present 
The Finest Nut Produced 
SS}. Ee $2.00 
5-Ib. carton 5.00 


10-lb. carton ........................ 9.00 
Delivered at your home or office 
P. P. insured. 

The transaction is not completed until the 

customer is satisfied. 
FRED C, LOVELESS 
Musquawkie Farms 
Thomasville, Ga. 














INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


Robert H. Ingersoll, originator of the famous Inger- 
soll Watch, offers you his remarkable new invention 
that brings back keenness to used blades, makes them 
last longer and give clean, smooth, comfortable shaves. 
Already satisfying thousands. 


Hundreds of Shaves 


From Every Blade 

The INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPER makes it possible 
to keep razor blades good 
for a whole year—HUN- 
DREDS OF SHAVES 






















FROM EVERY 

BLADE! That means 

no more discarding 

blades after a 

few shaves. Days’ Trial 
Resharpen Proves that 
oe Ingersoll Dollar 

> Stropper is all 














to$iNa we claim. Send $1.00 for 
complete outfit including fine 
Leather Strop and Patented 
Nickel-Plated Blade Holder. No 
skill required. Automatically puts 
scientifically keen edge on blades! 
Money back guarantee if ten day trial 
doesn’t convince that Mr. Ingersoll’s new 
invention solves your razor blade troubles. Write today, 
mentioning make of razor used. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres., New Era Mfg. Co. Dept. 4512 
476 Broadway, New York City. Agts.: Write for proposition 
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all those Sabbath mornings did he pass 
through his shop. That was his daily 
life; and this, the day of the Lord. 

Dawn was still in the air as he 
skirted his way along the muddy lane to 
the street beyond, a misty dawn with a 
chill about it. His footsteps rang loudly 
in that deserted cavern of a street. He 
had noticed it at one time, with a feel- 
ing akin to awe, that clanging echo 
from unheeding walls. But it was an 
old story now. For years he had trod- 
den that same silent way, to his sun- 
rise meeting, and always with the same 
glint in his eye and the same peace in 
his heart. 

There were other men at that little 
meeting, old men, like himself, who 
greeted him gladly. They, too, had 
come there week after week and year 
after year. Sometimes Death’s search- 


ing finger made a gap in their ranks, 


that brought the little circle in upon 
itself. Sometimes illness or the subtle 
stabs of age would keep one or another 
away for a while; but they would al- 
ways return, like a wanderer coming 
home. 

They were an humble group, and the 
world had withheld its treasures from 
them; therefore, perhaps, they clung 
more closely to those treasures of the 
spirit, that are unseen. 

Sometimes a trembling voice would 
raise the words of a hymn, till other 
voices would take up the strain. Or 
they would read the scriptures. But 
more often they fell on their knees, 
their old faces lifted in an ecstacy of 
prayer. It was all so simple, so fa- 
miliar. It was that, perhaps, that and 
their sure faith in the availing power 
of their supplications that brought to 
their old hearts the sense of peace. 

Someone was reading from the book 
of Matthew. In his accustomed corner 
the dealer in antiques sat listening. 
Suddenly his mind flashed into wake- 
fulness. It was the words that brought 
him back; stern words for so soft a 
voice; words remembered with a 
strange significance. “Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence,” read the 
quavering voice, “till thou has paid the 
uttermost farthing.” 

Memory swept back to the past night, 
to the stranger, to the story of the boy 
left to die in prison. And with that 
memory came again the picture of that 
stony man in his brown-stone house, 
who had planned this wickedness. 

What was it that the stranger had 
said? ... “He could be made to pay...” 
that was it... all that wealth poured 
out for good instead of evil... 

The droning voice of the reader 
ceased. “He could be made to pay.” 
The stranger’s words took up their evil 
refrain in the heart of the dealer in 
antiques. Eyes were turned toward 
him. He noticed it as though he stood 
apart, looking at himself. Dimly he 
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heard the leader’s voice coming 5 him 
over the tumult of his own tho ights. 
“What shall we pray for, | ‘other 
Simon?” It was an invitation ~athe; 
than a question. The dealer in a iques 
raised a troubled face. “Pray,” ho sai; 
“Pray ... lead us not into tempt: tion,” 

There was no more peace for the 
dealer in antiques. He clung ‘6 the 
accustomed round of his Sabbat!. day: 
but the shadow of an evil presence re- 
mained with him. Over the whisyer of 


supplication he heard again the other's 
words: “He could be made to pay. He 
could be made to pay.” The word kept 
repeating themselves in his brain til! 
they became a refrain to all the un- 
selfish offices of the day. 

He went back to his little room be- 
hind the shop, and there in the orderly 
familiar tasks he found a measure of 
relief. But the memory of the strange 
remained with him, an uncleanly pres- 
ence. It seemed almost as though h 
was, still, just beyond the doorway of 
this room, where he had sat and talked 
The old man opened the door with 
shaking fingers, but there was nothing 
save the accustomed scene. He closed 
the door, softly, and fell on his knee: 
by the cot. “Lead us not into tempta 
tion,” he prayed. 


[* was day in the little shop. The old 
man moved among his treasures with 
soft-footed care, now and then touching 
some piece with caressing hands. It 
was thus that every Monday found him, 
making their acquaintance anew. They 
were not things of barter with him but 
something loved and remembered. 

Few customers came to the little 
shop, for he did not seek them. Yet it 
was not often empty, for there came 
some to question him, some who sought 
his opinion. These he met gladly, and 
gave freely of his advice. 

Sometimes, too, a companion of his 
early Sabbath meeting would stop for a 
moment’s talk. But more often still, the 
prosperous, the men of business, mect- 
ing one another, would step in out of 
sun or rain, so that the shop had be- 
come a familiar meeting-place. 

There were two men there now, and 
the dealer in antiques caught the low 
hum of their conversation as he moved 
about his tasks. He listened uncon- 
sciously. 

“A thousand or two,” one of them 
was saying, “would give those kids suc! 
a Christmas as they have neve! 
known.” 

“Yes, but there are so many 
mands,” came the answering voi’, 
“that it is hard to come by. But | 
like you,” the voice continued, “ca! 
help thinking of all those kids lying 
their backs day after day; bad enou; 
anytime, but at Christmas—” 

Simon Utterly’s hand lay softly « 
that piece of ebony and laquer; an o 
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thir hioned long since by tapering 
velli ngers. He patted it lovingly. 
The ild be coming for it, soon. . . 
He not wanted to sell. Still he 
wou ve something to give for those 


dren—more than they would 
The thought warmed him. But 
pitiably little he thought. 

Hi. dull ear caught again the mur; 
conversation from across the 
It came to him in broken sen- 


if he could be made to give,” 
e voice, and then—“No chance 
-hard, hard as marble.” 

The dealer in antiques wondered idly. 

“Surely, at this time men must want to 


hard as marble,” said the 
voice; and then, the words came 
more clearly, “John Harmon could give 
it all and never feel it.” 

“God of the widow and fatherless! 
God of the little children! What was 

hat the stranger had said? He 
could be made to pay—with what I 
know—take it and give it away.” 

That evil face flashed before him; an 

| face and an evil thought—and yet? 
of the dealer in antiques 

ved slowly, “not into temptation,” 
he prayed. 

Other days came and went, but they 


brought no peace to him. God, if it 


his God, was leading him by a hard 
road, and teaching a strange gospel. 
n Utterly’s God had spoken, al- 

, of love and kindness and good 

; but this was a jealous God. Where 
turned, the words blazed out at him, 


and unrelenting: “If he be 


found,” they said, “he shall restore 
sevenfold; he shall give all the sub- 


nce of his house. He shall restore 


fourfold,” they said, “because he did 


thing, and because he had no pity.” 
They had meant little to him, these 
rds, in days gone by. He had not 
ught to question, or to understand. 


But now there was the man who had 


this thing; who had shown no 
He could not doubt but that God 
s leading him. 


J. EN the quiet street before the little 


“shop was alive with people hurrying 
eward with their last gifts. Simon 


Utterly sat in his little room, listening 


those passing feet. “Going the way 
ndness,” he thought. For a mo- 
t his face lightened. “Now, at this 
, When men’s hearts are soft,” he 
ght, “he would surely give.” The 
t died out. “Hard, hard as marble.” 
chilling words came back to him. 
he table by his side his supper lay 
uched. Outside the day was dark- 
g into night. He had not lighted 
single lamp, for the darkness 


ned to fit his mood. There was a 
nness about the old face; there 
e drawn lines, too. 

hey had spoken to him, today, two 
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The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus- 
trations in their advertising matter 
and catalogs. 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has 
for a quarter of a century maintained 
its position as one of the foremost 
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ENGRAVINGS 


In Otpen Days,—and not so very far back, at that,—the only 
engravings used were carved out of wood by Monks. Con- 
trast this with the Modern Science of photo-en 
enables you to have anything reproduced, whether this be 
works of Art or merchandise of any description. 

Cy 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


| HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


"Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 
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establishments of its kind in this 
country, and with its large Adver- 
tising Studios, with specialists in all 
branches, and its modern up-to-date 
Engraving Shops, is in position to 
produce illustrations engravings 
of the highest order. 

A cordial invitation to visit our 
Offices and Works is extended to 
all buyers. 
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every move you make by using 
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50 Colors—5 Sizes 
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113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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or three people. He had forgotten how 
many. They had asked him, in kindly 
tones, if he were ill. But he had only 
shaken his head. His sickness, if it 
was sickness, was of the soul. 

He sat now with his Bible in his 
hands, staring dully at its unopened 
pages. 

“If it comes again,” he said, almost 
in a whisper, “If it comes again—” 
and then in a firmer voice, “It will be 
a sign.” 

With hesitating hands he opened the 
book until its pages lay facing him. 
Slowly he stooped to read, but slow 
tears filled his eyes, blurring the 
printed page. Rising heavily he went 
to the window and stood with one arm 
on the sash, supporting himself. The 
book shook in his hand till he held it 
forward resting it against the glass. 
The light, slanting through the win- 
dow, fell on the book of Job. He leaned 
close to the page, and a sharp gasp es- 
caped him. “According to his sub- 
stance,” he read, “shall the restitution 
be, and he shall not rejoice therein.” 
The book dropped from his unheeding 
hands, and he lurched heavily against 
the wall. 

He stayed there, while the dying rays 
lasted. There were hurried footsteps 
outside the shop, but they died into 
silence again, a silence that brooded op- 
pressively. Still Simon Utterly did not 
move. There was no room for ques- 
tioning, no room for doubt. He had 
asked for a sign, and the sign had been 
given him. 

He staggered to the little closet in 
his room, and took from it his frayed 
coat and hat and, without staying to 
lock his doors, stepped out into the 
night. 


A LIGHT rain was falling, freezing as 

it fell. Even on the more frequented 
streets there were few people about; 
some belated workers, perhaps, hurry- 
ing home, their heads bent to meet the 
sweeping rain. Now and then the eyes 
of some passer-by lighted on the old 
figure with a casual interest. They 
saw an old face lit with exaltation and 
torn by fears. Yet how might they 
know that the angel of the Lord walked 
those sodden streets. 

The old man moved slowly, as one 
does who treads unfamiliar ways, 
pausing at times to scan the street 
signs. He passed through brilliantly 
lighted streets into a poorer section of 
cheap and draggled homes, and then, 
out again into an airier place, a place 
of wide lawns and handsome homes. 
He moved uncertainly here, peering 
eagerly, for some familiar landmark. 
He was tired and weak, yet the flame 
still burned in him. 

At the corner of the road he came 
on what he sought, a massive, brown- 
stone house set well back behind en- 
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closing walls that fronted har-hly op 
the street. The old man went ¢log 
and studied the number on the gat, 
post. Then he walked slowly on to , 
nearby street light and took out , 
bulky old silver watch. 

It was earlier than he thought. Hp 
sighed, as though with relief, ani stood 
waiting. The exaltation had faded from 
his face, and there was there, now, 
only uncertainty and something of 
dread, but most of all it was uncer. 
tainty. 

A passer-by stooped and glanced at 
him, and, seeing his lips move, he lis- 
tened and caught the stray hint of 
words. 

“Some religious crank,” he said, and 
went on his way. 

But the dealer in antiques stood 
there repeating familiar words, words 
that brought confidence and assurance. 
“But if he be found,” he whispered, al- 
most below his breath, “he shall re 
store sevenfold.” 

He took out his watch again. It was 
half past seven. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then walked slowly, but with a 
sense of resolution, across the roadway, 
and up the high stone steps. 

The servant who opened the door 
scanned the old man narrowly and 
made as though he would close it again. 

“Mr. Harmon,” said the old man. 

“Mr. Harmon is engaged.” The door 
almost closed with the words, but the 
old man spoke sharply. 

“He will want to see me. 
wait.” 

Again the door opened uncertainly. 
The figure before him brought no re- 
assurance. He was_ undecided—his 
master had many strange . acquaint- 
ances. 

“Mr. Harmon,” the old man repeated 
slowly, “will want to see me.” 

The quiet assurance of his tone was 
impressing. “Wait,” said the servant. 

But the dealer in antiques did not 
wait. He stepped across the threshold 
into the hall, and the servant closed 
the door and followed him. 

The old man looked about him with 
an assurance of one who moves to a 
definite end. It was not lost on the 
other. 

“Wait in there,” he said brusquely, 
throwing open a door. 


I can 


HE room was dark, save for a fire 

that blazed in the far end, painting 
grotesque shadows on walls and ceil- 
ings. 

The dealer in antiques tremble 
slightly; not at the shadows—he was 
used to shadows—but at the vastness, 
the evidence of wealth, wealth witho. 
kindliness or comfort. He had seer 
rooms before, where wealth was evi- 
dent, but never before had they broug't 
to him a sense of fear. Wealth ar 
luxury and, yes, a sense of taste wis 
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+t over it all something cruel 
and ifying. 

H stiffly on the edge of his chair, 

his battered hat in his hand. 
Fear as tugging at his heart. He had 
bee! t. There could be no doubt of 
He was a messenger as Moses 
had n of old. 
He rose, unsteadily, to his feet as a 
nened and a man’s f.gure was 
silhouetted against the bright light be- 
yond. He caught a glimpse of silver 
and white napery and crystal, the hint 
of soft-footed servants; then the door 
closed heavily and John Harmon ad- 
vanced into the room. In the dim light 
he seemed massive beyond reason, and 
the flickering firelight picked up his 
shadow, till it brooded over the room, 
grotesquely large and menacing. 

John Harmon stopped and _ stood 
swaying on his heels, his hands 
clenched in his pockets, surveying the 
old man with scowling brows. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“T am a dealer in antiques.” The 
soft voice of the old man answered. 

“And what’s that to me.” John Har- 
mon’s voice cut across the room, grat- 
ing, cruel, remorseless. “I want noth- 
ing of yours.” 

The old man moved uneasily. 

The grating voice cut in again. “You 
force yourself into my house,” it said, 
“now get out, and get out damn quick.” 

The dealer in antiques raised his 
hand in quick deprecation. 

“I came to ask you something, not 
to sell—to ask you something that is of 
importance to you.” 

John Harmon seated himself heavily. 
His great hands were clenched. The 
firelight etched out his features, the 
heavy jaw, the straight lines of the 
cruel mouth; a heavy, passionate, will- 
ful face. 


her‘ 


door 


“Out with it,” he snapped, “I’ve no 
time to waste with you.” 

“There are people, many people,” 
said the soft voice, “men and women 
and little children, in great need. It 
is sad to be in need at Christmas,” he 
said, gently, “and it is very near, now.” 
He looked up with a hopeful glance. 

John Harmon lifted his heavy face 
and seowled, as though about to speak; 
then caught himself and sat back, with- 
out a word. 

‘You with your great wealth,” the 
old voice continued, pleadingly, “could 
(oso much to help, and you have done 
so littlke—nothing.” 

God,” said the dealer in antiques, 

| me to come and ask you 
‘hn Harmon’s great fist struck the 
like the crash of a sledge ham- 
, and a foul oath ripped out. 
Begging!” he snarled, “begging!” 
But not for myself.” The dealer in 
ques had ceased to tremble. He 
d there, a little, bowed figure of a 
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man; but his eyes were bright, as 
though lit by some inward flame. “He 


that taketh warning,” he said, softly, 


“shall deliver his soul.” 

John Harmon rose, menacingly. “I 
said, get out!” he snarled, “and get 
out damn quick.” 

The dealer in antiques did not move. 
“Just a moment, John Harmon.” The 
soft-spoken words held something com- 
pelling; they caught Harmon in mid- 
stride. He hesitated and stopped. 

“My patience is nearly gone,” he 
growled. “If you’re not out of here 
soon, I’ll throw you out with my own 
hands.” He slumped down again into 
his chair. 

“T have asked, as I was told to ask, 
and you refuse.” 

“You’re right, I refused,” growled 
Harmon. 

“God,” said the soft, inexorable 
voice, “told me to demand that you 
help.” 

There came a great burst of laughter, 
ribald and unclean. 

“Tell your God,” said John Harmon, 
“that I again refuse—and get out of 
my sight.” 

“Listen!” there was a ring of judg: 
ment in the old voice, and Harmon 
looked up, sobered. “Twenty years ago, 
a man suffered because of you. Twenty 
years, and all this has come to you.” 
The old man’s arm swept an uncertain 
circle—“You who have done cruelly 
and unjustly—you,” the old voice rose 
sharply, “who have put yourself out- 
side the law. Twenty years, and God 
has been patient with you; let you go 
on, making great wealth out of cruelty 
and injustice; out of a broken law— 
man’s law as well as God’s.” 

The old man raised an accusing 
hand. “Now, John Harmon,” he said, 
“God has sent to you. You had 
twenty years and you have not lifted 
your hand in kindness. You had your 
chance—you have it now. It is your 
last chance.”’ The old man stopped and 
waited. 


OHN HARMON sat hunched over his 

desk. Stray phrases, only, of the old 
man’s words had come to him; but in 
them was a menace to his security, a 
challenge to his settled place in life. 
His mind shot back twenty years, so 
long forgotten—unbelievable that the 
past should leap up, now, to confront 
him. His great hands shook, where 
they lay before him. What did this 
man know, this little, shrinking figure. 
What could he know? Yet he had said 
twenty years. Harmon’s tongue touched 
his lips; and they were hot and fever- 
ish. It was just twenty years ago— 
Harmon moved his hand and wiped it 
upon his coat, as though there had been 
blood on it. The color left his face, 
then rushed back suddenly in a purple 
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If Your Town 
NEEDS a Hotel— 


We'll arrange for the 
financing of your new 
Hotel if your town really 
needs one. But show us 
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New Invention Gives 
Youthful, Athletic Posture 


As soon as you slip into the “Little Corporal,” 4 to 6 inches of your girth 
automatically disappears. You become erect. athletic, slimmer. You feel 
younger, lighter, more lively. You can wear snappier clothes and they fit 


DISSOLVES FAT RAPIDLY 


Its action and results are marvelous. As you move about you cause a con- 
stant kneading motion which rapidly dissolves the fat. Now you can be sure 
of girth reduction without discomfort, without medicines, without dieting, with- 
out exercises and other imconvenient, harmful methods. Men who are active 
in athletics will find the ‘Little Corporal’ enables them to play a better 
game, enjoy greater activity, feel less tired. 


EXCLUSIVE NEW FEATURES 


The ‘‘Little Corporal’ provides the one important feature found in no other 
Belt. Study "the illustration! See the 3 patented Ultra Flexible Spiral Stays 
on the front? They firmly and comfortably brace your abdomen, giving you 
that athletic posture, and at the same time enabling you to bend in any way 
you please. 

The ‘“‘Little Corporal’’ is woven of the finest grade mercerized web elastic to 
endure wear. It is made in one piece, has no buckles, buttons, laces, straps or 
hooks. Simply slip it on and off with ease. Another important “Little Cor- 
poral’ feature is the ventilated back. 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 


The ‘‘Little Corporal’’ we send will be made to fit you. Don’t buy a Reducing 
Belt out of stock if you expect results. Even with its two big features and 
its guaranteed fit the ‘‘Little Corporal’’ costs no more than ordinary Reduc 
ing Belts. 


FREE TRIAL ‘tony 


Just mail coupon and we will send one on trial. Just pay postman $6.50, plus a few oents 
postage. Try it on. Compare its marvelous features. If you don’t think it the best of all—a real 
reducer—return it at once and we will refund its price. You risk nothing. If you prefer, send 
$6.50 with coupon and save postal C. O. D. expense. Start Reducing now. 


BLOCK & BLAIR, Dept. B., 1215 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Little Corporal Co., Dept. B, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicayo, III. : 
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Can You Help Us? 


We are receiving requests from time to time from 
Rotarians for back issues of THE ROTARIAN 
to complete their volumes. We have in most cases 
been able to supply these copies but have ex- 
hausted our supply of the following: 


January 1911 March, 1916 

July, 1911 December, 1916 

February, 1914 March, 1917 

November, 1914 September, 1917 

January, 1915 March, 1918 

October, 1915 February, 1919 
September, 1920 


Anyone having copies of these issues who is will- 
ing to turn them over to us for this work please 


send them to THE ROTARIAN, 221 E. 20th 
Street, Chicago. 
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flood. His great jaws snap)ed tp. 
gether. 

“Blackmail,” he roared. “So that’s 
it, blackmail.” 

The old man shook his head. “Jys. 
tice,” he said, softly. 

Harmon leaned forward suddenly 
and touched a concealed button on his 
desk, and the room blazed into ight. 

The dealer in antiques started, coy. 
ering his eyes from the unexpected 
glare. When he looked up again Har. 
mon faced him behind the cruel, blued. 
steel length of a revolver. 

“So it’s blackmail, is it? There was 
an evil leer on his heavy face, “a dan- 
gerous game to play, my friend. Why 
should I buy your silence when I can 
kill you where you stand? You have 
blackmailed me. You have threatened 
me. I kill you in self-defense. What 
is there to prevent me?” 

If he had looked for fear, he found 
none on the face of the old man. He 
only shook his head. “I have lived here 
forty years,” he said, “I am known to 
some. You could not afford to kil! me.” 

“I, also, my friend, have lived here 
forty years.” 

The dealer in antiques nodded, 
slowly. “It’s your forty years against 
my forty years,” he said. “No one 
would believe you.” 

“I’ve a mind to try it.” Harmon fin- 
gered the revolver, lovingly. 

“Tt’s all written down,” the old man’s 
voice went on as though he were speak- 
ing to himself—“all written down—in 
justice. If I should disappear that 
would still remain.” 

With an oath Harmon tossed the re- 
volver from him. “What’s your price, 
old psalm-singer?” he demanded, 
roughly. 

“Not mine,” said the dealer in an 
tiques, “not mine—I am asking for a 
thousand dollars.” 

“A thousand,” Harmon leaped to his 
feet with an oath. “You fool! he 
roared, towering over the old man with 
a passion-distorted face, “You fool! Do 
you think I have that money here’” 

“You can give a cheque.” 

Harmon laughed again, but there was 
menace in the sound. “The evidencé 
you need to damn me,” he said. “Think 
again, old man.” 

“Tt will do you no harm—only good.” 


pyaar looked up with a sne¢ 

made as though he would refuse, 
thought better of it, then reaching '0 
a drawer of the desk he took ou 
cheque book. 

“Write it for the hospital for 
children,” said the inexorable vo 
“T’ll post it for you.” 

“What damn foolery is this?” H 
mon flared up. Then he wrote 
cheque and laughed. “I can cance 
in the morning,” he said. 
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“But you can’t cancel all the records.” 

“Take it,” roared Harmon, “and get 
out of here, damn quick, before I 
change my mind and kill you.” 

Rain was still falling as the dealer 
in antiques stepped out into the night. 
He stopped in a friendly doorway, 
opened his coat and took from his 
pocket an addressed envelope. Slipping 
the cheque inside, he sealed it carefully 
and trudged on again. Presently he 
came to more brightly lighted streets, 
and there at a sub post-office he mailed 
the letter. 

“It shall be,” he said to himself, as 
he moved on again toward his little 
shop, “because he hath sinned, and is 
guilty, that he shall restore that which 
he took violently away.” 

John Harmon sat at his desk looking 
before him in stony silence. Finally he 
wrote something on a card, and waited 
impatiently for a servant to answer his 
call. He scowled as the man entered. 

“Here’s an address,” he said shortly, 
“send for that man at once.” 

There was no sound in the room. 
Harmon sat behind his desk and 
waited, and as he waited his face grew 
darker. It was an hour later that the 
man entered the room. He came, hid- 
ing an evident fear, under a truculent 
attitude. 

Harmon eyed him bleakly. “I can 
break you,” he said, with a snarl, “as 
I break this.” The heavy, glass paper 
weight in his hand crashed on the desk 
and splintered, cutting his fingers 
cruelly. 

The man eyed the bleeding fingers 
with a horrible fascination. 

“You understand,” snarled Harmon. 

The truculence had gone from the 
man. “Yes, I know,” he said, “I un- 
derstand.” 

“If you try to take advantage of me, 
all hell won’t be big enough to hide you. 
Do you understand that, too?” 

Again the man nodded. 

“That’s good,” said Harmon. “I 
keep my word in things like that. Now 
listen. There’s a man named Simon 
Utterly. He has a curio shop on a back 
street, behind the Mason warehouse. 
You know the place.” He hurried on 
without waiting for a reply. “Now, get 
this, and get it straight—this man 
thinks he’s got something on me. There 
are papers—they’re hidden somewhere. 
That’s your job—find them. Search 
Utterly—no unnecessary violence—no 
killing, remember that. I’ll attend to 
him later. But you get those papers 
and bring them to me.” 

“Some people,” he ruminated, “would 
think I was a fool to put myself in 
your power.” He glared at the man 
balefully. “You know me,” he said, 
“double-cross me and you know what 
will happen. I’ve got you so fast noth- 
ing can get you away.” 

He leaned across the desk, fixing the 
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LOOK Jnches Thinner at On 


Look pounds lighter the moment you put it on. 
Scien- 
tific Self-Massaging Belt makes bulky fat around 
waistline disappear in amazingly short time. 


Become inches thinner as you wear it. 


New Massaging Belt Re- 
duces Waistline Quickly 


\V HY weaken yourself with starvation diets— 
why strain your heart with violent exer- 
cises — when a wonderful new invention gives 
you an instant appearance of slimness and quickly 
reduces the actual fat—without any danger, dis- 
comfort or disagreeable self-denial? 


Like Having a Private Masseur 


Doctors will tell you that massage is the quickest 
easiest, least harmful method for reducing fat at 
the waistline. You eat what you want—you exer- 
cise only as much as is good for you, but you lose 
weight—it literally rolls away. And in its place 
you have firm, solid muscle. 

But masseurs are expensive. It takes a lot of 
time and inconvenience. This new, wonderful 
Weil Reducing Belt does the masseur’s work in 
half the time at a trifling cost. Made of specially 
fitted rubber, it clings to the waistline, massag- 
ing every inch of fat with each move you make, 


Fat Melts Away 


With every movement of your body the blood 
is sent coursing through the tissues, in a few 
weeks carrying away the fat and building up 
firm, healthy muscle, You will be astonished at 
the rapidity with which your waistline goes 
down, You will marvel that anything so com- 
fortable can be so instantly effective. <A loss of 
from 4 to 6 inches—25 pounds in actual weight 
—in a few weeks is not at all unusual with this 
remarkable reducing girdle, Not only do you 
look thinner, younger but backaches, 
disorders, constipation quickly disappear. A 
new vigor and energy are yours—you feel like 
a different being. 

The Weil Belt is used by hundreds of profes- 
sional athletes and jockeys because it not only 
reduces quickly but at the same time preserves 
their strength. Highly endorsed for its health- 
ful principles by physicians everywhere, Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money back without 
question, 
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Write for full de- 
scription today. Act 
at once and get in 
on a Special Reduced 
Price Offer being 
made for a _ limited 
time, Mail coupon to- 
day to THE WEIL 
COMPANY, 4512 Hill 
Street, New Haven, Conn, 
lThe Weil Company, 4512 Hill St., a 
New Haven, Conn. j 
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This Change-Ad Clock 
in your town can earn it 
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Needed 


A few hundred dollars and a little spare time effort 
means $40 to $109 weekly profit in your own exclusive 

























How to step on “high” 
this book tells ALL 


business 


Can you shine at your 
luncheon clubs and parties? Can you 
speak on your feet and sweep others 
off theirs? Are you quoted for witty 
things? Are you sought after social- 
ly? Admired? 


You can be what you want to be. It is 
just how you adjust your carbureter. And 
all the HOW of this is in the famous 
“The Little Book with The Big, Amazing 
Message.”’ It gives the sure slant on 
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man before him with an evil leer. “I 
know what’s in your mind,” he sneered, 
“but you can’t get away from me by 
getting caught. If you get caught, I'll 
break you. You may escape for a while, 
but I can wait, and I’ll add interest. 
You know what to do, now get out.” 

The dealer in antiques moved in his 
familiar world as in a dream. He had 
thought that his obedience to his Lord’s 
commands would have brought him 
rest; but there was no peace in him, 
but only dread, and questioning and un- 
certainty. He had gone on his accus- 
tomed way from week to week, doing 
the same simple tasks, holding the 
same abounding faith, keeping the ac- 
customed observances. But the day of 
the Lord was a torture to him instead 
of joy. God had turned his face from 
him, so much he felt, though he could 
not understand, and his prayers had 
no power to change the fact. The lit- 
tle meeting, where he had loved to fore- 
gather, seemed but a mockery to him. 
He went there still, for custom guided 
his steps, and listened to those simple 
men who knew no questioning; but it 
brought no answering quiet to his 
heart. He could only sit there crying 
to himself, “Unclean! Unclean!” till 
finally he went no more. 

They came to him, many of those 
simple souls, questioning, urging, ap- 
pealing. They wrestled with him as 
Jacob wrestled by Jabbok; as Simon 
Utterly would have wrestled for a tor- 
tured soul, had that soul not been his 
own. But he only shook his head. He 
was an outcast of the Lord. 

They were strange days, too, for the 
dealer in antiques. There happened to 
him things that had never happened 
before in all his long lifetime. 

He was set upon, once, in the dark 
street before his shop, tied and gagged. 
Rough hands searched him, tearing his 
clothes in their eager haste, yet their 
purpose was not robbery, for the few 
coins he had, they left untouched and 
finally they loosed him and let him go. 

And, twice, when he had been away, 
he returned to find his shop torn and 
dishevelled. Many of his cherished 
pieces bore the marks of rude hands. 
He straightened them with gentle fin- 
gers, crooning his words of sympathy, 
as though they had been living things. 
But he did not think to question. It 
seemed so much a part of the tumult 
that was in his heart. And then, sud- 
denly as they had commenced, these 
visitations ceased. 


HREE times had the dealer in an- 

tiques gone to Harmon, and three 
times Harmon had paid as the Lord 
had demanded. 

No longer did the servants refuse him 
admission. This little shrinking figure 
of a man evidently had the right of 
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access he so boldly claimed. They won. 
dered, but they hid their wonder, fo, 
Harmon’s wrath struck swiftly, and he 
brooked no oversight. 

And the dealer in antiques thought 
of him, always, as a tiger ready to 
spring. He had gone to him, as he had 
been led to go, but fear tugged at hi 
heart; worse than fear, uncertainty. 

But God had demanded, and, as He 
had demanded, so Harmon had given, 
And a city that for a score of years 
had thought ill of him, learned of his 
beneficences with wonder, and were the 
more outspoken in their praise because 
of their long injustice. 

And Harmon sat behind his heavy 
desk in that cruel room and taunted 
an old man, the while he waited for 
some slip to place him in his power, 

“See, old man,” he derided, “you say 
your God demands, and you, you come 
here, with fear in your heart, to tell 
me—and I get the credit.” 

“See what they write of me: ‘A 
great philanthropist’ and here again, 
‘munificent gift)-—‘Harmon’s splendid 
gift,’ Harmon, Harmon, always Har- 
mon,” he laughed sardonically. “I get 
that out of it. What do you get?” 

“I want nothing,” said the old man, 
gently, “only to know that you give 
willingly.” 

Harmon laughed again, harshly. “No 
use, old man, your God must go on de- 
manding, and you must back those de- 
mands.” 

Suddenly his face flushed purple, and 
his hands grew white as the great mus- 
cles of his arm tensed them in rugged 
knots. He threw his arms wide, as 
though he would have seized and torn 
the old man before him. 

“And know this,” he stormed, “some 
day I’ll break you and even your God 
will not save you from me.” 

The dealer in antiques came again, 
and yet again after many months, and 
he found a different Harmon, a Harmon 
with a saturnine sense of humor that 
terrified more than his rages. 

Harmon questioned him, and taunted 
him with lips that smiled and words 
that hid a barb. He drew from the old 
man something of the terror and tu- 
mult and questioning that was in his 
heart, and he used these things as 4 
white-hot iron on living flesh. 

There were no more threats, no more 
harsh words, but words couched in 
seeming friendliness that yet corroded 
where they touched. And still John 
Harmon paid as he was asked. 

And then there came to Simon Ut- 
terly the news that Harmon had gone 
away. The great house was cold and 
still, its black windows staring dumbly 
on the quiet street. 

Harmon was ill, they said, those 
fleeting folk that came and went in the 
little shop of the dealer in antiques. 

away now fighting for his |'fe. 
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Some great European specialists had 
seen him, the talk drifted in to him, 
bit by bit, over many months. He 
would come home to die, they said, 
there was no other hope. 

And the dealer in antiques went to 
and fro about his little shop, praying 
dumbly for the man who must come 
home to die; but it brought no peace 
to him. 

It was years now, two years, since 
he crossed the threshold of that little 
Sabbath meeting-place where his 
friends were wont to gather together. 
They had ceased to plead with him 
now; but at times he met one or an- 
other, and their troubled faces lived 
with him; but he dared not return. 

“Surely,” he thought in the tortured 
hours of his nights, “surely John Har- 
mon must have learned.” But there 
were no more splendid gifts. He had 
waited eagerly for some such word. It 
would be a justification, he thought; 
but there was nothing, and the hope 
died in his heart. 

And then John Harmon came home, 
and the windows of that grim house 
were lighted once again; but there was 
a hush about the place that had not 
been, for John Harmon was dying. 

And the dealer in antiques opened 
his book and read: “And if a man 
have no kinsman to recompense the 
trespass unto, let the trespass be 
recompensed unto the Lord.” And then 
again he turned the pages. “And if 
the wicked,” said the words that stared 
out at him, “restore the pledge, give 
again what he hath robbed——.” The 
print blurred before him. His eyes 
traveled on, and caught at some more- 
kindly words, “He shall surely live,” 
they said, “He shall not die.” 

Simon Utterly sat with the book on 
his knee, his eyes closed, listening to 
the hurrying footsteps that passed his 
shop; eager feet, impatient feet, weary 
feet, passing to and fro, each with 
their message of kindness, for the 
Christmas time was near again. 

The dealer in antiques stirred where 
he sat. “So much to give,” he thought, 
“so much happiness——” 


x * * * * * 


HE door of the great, brown-stone 

house opened to him without ques- 
tion. 

“He is expecting you,” said the serv- 
ant. 

The dealer in antiques followed, won- 
dering, up the great stairs and past 
austere doorways that frowned, darkly, 
at him. Dark and cold and yet there 
vas a hint about them of something he 
iad not known before. 

"hey came to the front of the house 
Where the last rays of the light of late 
aiternoon shone through with a sugges- 
ton of friendliness. 

‘He’s in there, now,” said the servant 
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with a hush in his voice, as he knocked 
at the closed door. 

The nurse, who answered, shook her 
head in refusal. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “you can’t see 
Mr. Harmon. The doctor said no one 
must see him.” 

From the room beyond came Har- 
mon’s voice. It was strangely changed. 

“If that’s Utterly,” it demanded, “let 
him in.” 

“Wait,” said the nurse and returned 
to the room, and they heard her speak- 
ing in hushed admonitory tones, and 
then: 

“Doctor be damned!” came_ the 
hoarse, breathless voice. “It’s my life. 
I can do with it what I want. Let him 
in.” 

Entering, the dealer in antiques saw 
a great bed, the few adjuncts that 
marked the sick room, but beyond that 
nothing that was not high and cold and 
austere, save only where the thin rays 
of sunlight danced faintly on walls and 
ceiling. 

His eyes sought the haggard face on 
the pillow, and there flashed back at 
him the saturnine smile he had known 
so well, and dreaded. But he dreaded 
it no more. There was so much to pity 
in that rugged frame, now shrunken 
and wasted, but still grotesquely large, 
with its heaving chest fighting for 
breath. 

“Too late, Utterly,” said the gasp- 
ing voice, “too late.” The lips formed 
in a harsh laugh, but no sound came. 

The dealer in antiques shook his 
head. “Not too late to bring happi- 
ness to some,” he said, “at Christmas.” 

“Christmas, Christmas.” John Har- 
mon repeated the word as though it 
were unfamiliar. “Long years ago— 
when I was a boy—I remembe ee 

“Gifts don’t die with the giving,” 
said the soft old voice. 

John Harmon turned on his bed and 
faced him. There was a hint of bit- 
terness in his tone. “I wonder,” he 
said. 

He stirred restlessly. “Anyway,” the 
hushed voice continued, “You’re too 
late.” The voice grew clearer. There’s 
not a thing left. It’s gone—given 
away—all of it.” 

“They'll be surprised,” he said, after 
a pause, “John Harmon dying, penni- 
less. They’ll hardly believe that; but 
it’s true. They’ll take back some of 
the hard things they’ve said,” he con- 
tinued, half bitterly. “And you will 
get no credit, old man.” There was a 
sudden hint of asperity in his tone. “It 
all comes to me.” 

The vibrant note went from his 
voice, and he turned, uneasily, and his 
face twitched as though with pain. “I 
used to think that I didn’t care what 
people thought or said; but I’m dying 
now.” He was silent again for a mo- 
ment and, then, half wistfully, “When 
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you’re dying, you’re not so sure of 
that.” 

The dealer in antiques stood by the 
bed, his heart swept by emotion, his 
face betraying the chaos of his 
thoughts; and John Harmon looked at 
him and laughed, a harsh, cackling 
laugh, that ended in a gasp. 

“You ‘don’t understand,” he said, 
and then, “for that matter, neither do 
7” 

“I meant to leave you something,” 
he said. His piercing eyes were on the 
older man. “I meant to leave you 
something for yourself. You’ve worked 
so hard for others.” 

The dealer in antiques shook his 
head. 

“No!” he said, sharply, “not that.” 

John Harmon laughed again. “That 
would have hurt,” he said. “That’s 
why I thought to do it. It would have 
stung. But after all,” he continued 
more softly, “I owed you something, 
you and your cock-and-bull story. I 
didn’t do it. There’s nothing left, 
either for you or me—I did you that 
justice, old man.” 

“Listen,” he said, “You don’t under- 
stand all this. I found out, as I said I 
would. It took time. I got Edgeley.” 

The dealer in antiques listened, be- 
wildered. Harmon turned on him impa- 
tiently, and his temper flamed through 
his studied restraint. ‘Wake up! old 
man,” he said. “I can’t talk much; 
you’ve got to think—Edgeley—the man 
who came to rob you—who told you 
that story about Sharpe.” Passion 
flamed again in the pain-racked face. 
“I got him,” he said, “sweated the 
story out of him. He’s yellow, yellow 
clean through—E d geley—the poor 
fool.” 

“Sharpe was guilty. Guilty as all 
hell.” He shot out the words with un- 
expected vigor. “You wasted your 
sympathy, old man. I’m dying and I 
tell you Sharpe was guilty. There was 
talk about me at the time. Edgeley 
must have heard it. But I had noth- 
ing to do with that, nothing—ever.” 

“There was something,” he con- 
tinued with hesitation, “something I 
thought you knew. But nobody knows. 
Nobody could know. I found that out, 
too, after the first few months. It 
was just my own fears. 

“But you paid,” said the dealer in 
antiques. “You always paid. I don’t 
understand.” 

Harmon’s face was grey with suffer- 
ing, and there was a sternness about 
it, yet in that sternness there was a 
sense of appeal. 

“IT want to tell you about that,” he 
said, “That’s why I wanted to see you. 
I wanted to tell you. You made me 


give twice; after that I gave to hurt 
you. It was my revenge. I could have 
sent you to prison, but you would have 
been happy there. 


But this way—you 


— 
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were not sure. I could hurt you this 
way. What was money to me. I coujiq 
throw it away without a thought. By 
you—it was hurting you. I watched yoy, 
I knew all about you. I knew aboy 
your church, and your meetings, and 
your friends and—your God, and I was 
shutting you out from all of them.” 

He was silent for a while, and when 
he spoke again it was in that strange, 
hushed voice. 

“And me, too,” he said, “I’m weak, 
just like the rest of them. I liked it 
when they said kind things of me. It 
was new. They had never spoken that 
way before. I outwitted them, too. | 
gave away so much that no one knows, 
I matched my wits against theirs. They 
never knew.” 

“But I gave, as you demanded, to 
hurt you.” He turned to the old man— 
“I’m sorry, now,” he said. 

The dealer in antiques fell on his 
knees by the bed, but the gruff voice 
spoke again, not ungently. 

“It’s not what you think, old man. 
I’m not repentant, not the way you 
mean. I’ve lived hard, and I’ll not 
crawl now. I'll die hard. I’m not 
thinking of anybody—anybody but my- 
self—I might have been happier—I’m 
only thinking of myself.” 

He lay still, while the shadows crept 
into the room turning its harshness 
into something more soft and gentle. 

John Harmon’s lips moved, voiceless. 
“Don’t end with the giving—I wonder?” 
There was no bitterness, now, in the 
question. “Anyway, I have given.” He 
lay back with a sigh. 

“I’m tired, now, old man,” he said, 
simply. “Go home—go back to your 
class-meeting, and to your God.” His 
voice died to a whisper. “To your God,” 
he said again, and then: “If you will 
pray, pray that He be no more stern 
to me, than—than you would be— 
Simon Utterly.” 

* * * * * * * 

John Harmon was dead. They said 
of him that no man, who had known 
so few friends in life, had found so 
many in his death. They spoke of him 
as one who had brought princely gifts. 
They spoke of him with kindliness, and 
a great wonder. 

But Simon Utterly wondered not at 
all. He sat in the shadows of his little 
shop, with a great peace in his heart. 
Tomorrow was the day of the Lord, 
and he would be going again through 
the sounding streets to the little sun- 
rise-gathering. They would be reading 
of those men who had come bringing 
their gifts from afar; men _ whose 
hearts had been washed clean by 4 
great revelation. He heard, in his 
heart, the leader’s words: “What shall 
we pray for, Brother Simon?” The 
lips of the dealer in antiques moved 
softly. “Lead us not into temptation,” 
he breathed—“deliver us from evil.” 
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those folks outside of your immediate family who 
touch your life and are in your thought almost, if 
not quite, as much as the family—those folks whose 
friendship and goodwill and happiness you prize? 4% 
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Use Kardex 


Business Service and Reports 


To Increase Your Profits 


$1,000,000 has been set aside by the President of the Kardex 
Company as an endowment to be used through the Kardex 
Institute of Business Administration to bring to executives and 
future executives new knowledge of the science of business 
management. 

At the Kardex Institute are experts who, through practical 
experience with particular phases of management, are recognized 
leaders. Their researches are compiled into monthly reports 
which cover important subjects of constant interest in every 
department of business and include a practical forecast of business 
conditions. 

Most important of all, Kardex experts are available for con- 
ference or correspondence on subjects of management with 
executives who want to stop losses or increase profits. The Kardex 
Institute has solved important problems for 150,000 of the 
world’s leading business houses—no two alike. 

To secure these reports and business service a nominal fee of 
$5 for six months’ enrollment is required, under the terms of the 
endowment, to permit a more general distribution among execu- 
tives and future executives. Whatever your business problem, 
the first month of this service will prove its value. Register by 
mail today. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 
(Endowed by the American Kardex Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.) 


591 Kardex Bldg., 10 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
London Paris Toronto 










